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Spencer Logan won the Macmillan Centenary Prize for his 
book, A Negre’s Faith in America He was at that time a Staff 
Sergeant in the United States Army. He served in France, Luxem- 
burg, Germany and Okinawa. Mr. Logan has given us a warm 
and intimate document in his contribution On Becoming A 
Human Being. 

@ 


John E. Wood, minister of Murray Universalist Church, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, is a well-trained and competent student 
of sociology as well as a successful parish minister. Mr. Wood 
gives us a valuable discussion of the problems of the family and 
how they can be solved in How Can the Family Sweat It Out? 


John Haynes Holmes returned from India recently where 
he spent three months as Tagore Lecturer of the Watumull Found-. 
ation. We are happy to be able to print a summary of his observa-| 
tions on India Today. | 
e | 
Ralph Albertson, editor and writer, corrects the hysterical! 


attitudes of too short perspective in his essay on At Hand: One 
World. | 
6 


From Minneapolis comes an interesting account of a signif. 
icant anniversary in that city when Dr. and Mrs. Marion D. 
Shutter (were) Honored at Unity House which was founded| 
by the late Dr. Shutter and Mrs. Shutter. | 


e 
Raymond J. Baughan, associate editor, continues his series! 


of devotional meditations with Walk and Faint Not. 


@ 

Albert F. Ziegler, minister of the First Universalist Church’ 

of Somerville, Massachusetts, discusses a most important service! 
which the church through its ministry should always give the: 
family in Functions of the Church. | 
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OW that the European Recovery Program is law, 
John Q. Public should appraise his part in making 
law, and his relation to the future of the program. 
| There is, of course, no doubt that the pressure of 
st-moving events unfavorable to democracy stimulated 
1e passage of this project. There was another mighty 
ctor in the process without which the legislation would 
ill be bound in the toils of obstructionist delays, that 
as the pressure of an awakened American citizenry. 

No piece of legislation in our memory has been so well- 
udied in advance and none so well-debated by the 
zople as the European Recovery Plan. Early last June, 
fares Marshall, in his now memorable Harvard 


dress, suggested that the European nations get 
ngether and work out their needs. On June 22 a non- 
artisan Committee on Foreign Aid made up of repre- 
sntatives of industry, labor, and education was ap- 
ointed by the President. The committee was asked 
to determine the limits within which the United States 
ould safely and wisely extend aid to western Europe.” 
fter long and exhaustive study, the committee issued 
‘sreport in November. This document, containing two 
undred and eighty-six pages of text, charts, and 
tatistics, recommended substantially the aid proposed 
ater in legislative form. (Incidentally, the Chairman of 
he important subcommittee on Economic and Financial 
\nalysis was the distinguished Universalist layman, 
Jwen D. Young.) 

Meanwhile the sixteen European nations had met and 
rafted their first proposals, and Congressmen went off 
o Europe to see for themselves what the situation was. 

The press and radio told the people what Europe 
ieeded and why. Hundreds upon hundreds of private 
itizens organized themselves into committees and study 
roups. The plan was presented realistically and debated 
rankly. The President’s Committee in summarizing its 
eport had said: 

“As a final word, both on the magnitude of the pro- 
ram recommended and on the policies outlined, it is 
yell to bear in mind that success depends on giving way 
either to over-optimism or to undue pessimism. It is 
ne thing to propose a program; it is another to see it 
hrough. The immediate months and indeed years 
head are not apt to be easy either for this country or for 
he European nations. It is not wise to underestimate 
he steepness of the climb.” 


The Creation of ERP 
| A Lesson in Applied Democracy 


Discussing the essential recovery conditions the 
report said: (1) “The central objective must always be 
to make Europe not independent of the rest of the world 
but self sustaining with relation to the rest of the world. 
(2) American aid should be on a decreasing scale. A 
permanent underwriting of European deficits by the 
United States government cannot be contemplated. 
It is clear that as the aid program tapers off, it will be 
imperative for the natural forces of private financing to 
resume their normal function and to restore the long 
standing relationships between European and United 
States enterprises.” 

In his testimony at legislative hearing on the bill for 
the recovery program, Secretary Marshall described the 
plan frankly as containing a large element of “‘calculated 
risk’’. Senator Vandenberg, in his admirable and 
(Thanks be!) successful effort to get the support of his 
party for the measure, was equally statesmanlike. 

To this thorough-going preparation and honest 
advocacy, the American people responded with support 
that prevented the forces of reaction and isolation from 
either defeating or crippling the program. John Q. 
Public exerted his great collective personality, and it 
was potent. 

The whole affair was a great and heartening lesson in 
democracy in action. But the end is not yet. There 
can be no end to democratic vigilance and democratic 
action by the people if democracy is to survive. 

A side issue arose in the House of Representatives 
just before the bill became law. On motion of Repre- 
sentative Alvin E. O’Konski of Wisconsin, and after 
brief debate, the House adopted by voice vote an amend- 
ment which would permit the entrance of Franco Spain 
into the benefits of the European Recovery Plan. An 
attempt to get a roll call that would put the members 
on record failed. The amendment was stricken out of 
the final legislation in House-Senate conference. In 
spite of this, a great disservice was done both American 
democracy and European recovery. Europeans of 
democratic persuasion were appalled. European com- 
munists were delighted at this gratuitous propaganda 
gift on the eve of Italian elections, and they made the 
most of it. Fortunately, again public reaction was 
strong against this iniquitous amendment which would 
have granted American aid to a murderous totalitarian 
government, blood brother to the Hitler-Mussolini 
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combination which thousands of American boys died to 
defeat. This business is a warning to the American 
public to keep a sharp eye on the implementation and 
administration of the European Recovery Program. 

Our immediate task is to see to it that Congress now 
implements the program without delay. Already there 
are rumblings of more obstructionist tactics. The New 
York Times expresses both a fear and a conviction which 
we share. “We hope that Chairman Taber of the 
House Appropriations Committee will find no support 
for his absurd proposal to study for at least another 
forty days a plan which has been under examination 
by a variefy of competent agencies for the last ten 
months. The time has come to act. With the Presi- 
dent’s signature ERP becomes the law of the land.” 

It certainly is time to act. Let the Congressmen 
keep on hearing from you who are “back home’’ that 
there may be no more delay. Your continued alert 
co-operation means democracy in action. 


HOW’S THE FAMILY? 


HE committee on Special Observances of The 
Universalist Church of America calls our attention 
to National Family Week to be observed generally May 2 
to 9. Our interest as a church organization is to in- 
tensify and increase the co-operative activities of churches 
and families which make up churches. As we strengthen 
‘the family, we improve the church. Conversely, as the 
family works with and for the church, it helps itself. 


The committee has sent out the following excellent 
list of suggestions for observing National Family Week. 


Family Sunday. Possible sermon theme: How’s the 
Family? Parents’ Visiting Day in church school. 
Church Family Supper. Symposium: Things I Like 
About My Home. All ages taking part. Family-at- 
Home Night. Games, music, home hobbies, worship. 
Parent-Teacher Meeting for discussion of the role of 
the home in religious education. Table of books for 
parents’ and children’s reading. Community forum, 
all churches and neighborhood groups co-operating. 
Use of press, radio and other publicity channels. 

We hope that by the time this is in print most of these 
_ suggestions will have been incorporated in the planning 
of our churches. If not, it is not too late to use some 
of them now. Anyhow, let’s all do something practical 
and useful in observing this significant week. Above all, 
plan for carrying over into the year what is started 
May 2 to 9. 


ARE METHODISTS BETTER THAN 
UNIVERSALISTS? 


HE little village weekly we were reading brought us 
news of the Easter Offering of a tiny Methodist 
. congregation recently. The sum raised was one hun- 
-. dred and seventy-five dollars; all of which was sent 
. from this church to its denominational world service 
--work. When we consider that that money was raised 
- and given in addition to the regular denominational 
-; assessments and the regular local budget of that church, 
we. are moved to deep admiration for our Methodist 
neighbors. Proportionately, and in many cases actually, 
;~ they are giving far more generously to church work than 
Universalists: | 
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Why is this? Is it because Methodists are bette 
fundamentally more generous than Universalists? 
hope not and we think not. It is that Methodists I 
been, and are, educated to the primary importanc 
the work of their church in the world. The resu 
a greater sense of urgency than is often found an 
liberals. 

What does this mean to us? It means that wer 
wake up to the importance of the work which the 
versalist Church is doing in its State, National, 
international activities. This work is so impor 
that it demands more than easy going church con 
tions. It calls for loyal, sacrificialsupport. Universe 
are growing in this grace of giving. We are movin 
the right direction, but to date, not fast enough. 
test of our survival, in a world which so much n 
practical religious organizations, is substantial 
speedy increase of support for the work from the n 
bership. 

A church worth belonging to is worth suppor 
generously. Your Universalist Church progran 


worthy. Support your Unified Appeal of your chu 
Do it sacrificially and do it now! | 


ALARMIST PROPAGANDA WILL NOT | 
HELP DEFENSE 


HE reports of unknown submarines sighted cru 

in waters off continental United States which ¢ 
out in legislative hearings are a distinct disservice tq 
cause of national defense and international peace! 
perchance, one or more of our submarines happend 
be cruising in seas off Japan and approached the sl 
of other countries, does that mean that we have; 
designs on those countries? Of course not! Then, | 
this hysterical assumption that unknown submé& 
cruising near our shores necessarily mean someone | 
warlike designs on us? It looks very much as 
those responsible for these reports were trying to 
the American people. The tactic is quite unneces: 
The facts of world disorder bespeak the need for a | 
onably strong United States military establishm 
But synthetic jitters generated by scarehead repoms 
only do not help do the job. Frankly, they weake+ 
confidence in our military leadership and make us 
picious of either the sound judgment or the good | 


of some of that leadership. 


It all adds up to a very great and pressing ne¢ 
every citizen to keep an intelligently critical eye c 
proposed military expenditures and to let his rep} 
tatives in Congress know what he is thinking. St 
we need; waste we must not have. Military bi 
makers have not been noted for sound economic ' 
tices in the past. The future strain on the coun! 
carrying out our European and Asiatic relief prov 
is such that economy must be practiced by 
military as well as other departments. | 


As long as this is a civilian dominated governi| 
the American people will not stand for military wa 
military jingoism. 


To keep this a civilian government, civilians# 
get on the job as citizens and stay alert. | 
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ye proud. 


T ALL began when I was in grammar school. That 
I was considered different by some of my school 
cquaintances was not too obvious to me until the day 
Shris put on my coat by mistake. The coat was not 
mly too tight for him, but in taking it off he discovered 
hat it had a tear in the inner lining of the sleeve. 
“Here,” he exclaimed, ‘‘this must be yours. 

ny coat isn’t torn.” 

It was then I realized that I was poorer than Chris, 
vho never wore a blue coat with a torn lining. I recall 
ooking at his coat and comparing it with mine. My 
‘oat was also shiny and worn at the cuff. I remember 
hinking that I was smarter than Chris in most classwork, 
sven though I stuttered whenever the teachers, called 
mm me to recite. In the spelling bees, I was usually 
ne of the last five or six left standing. On the play- 
sround, Chris could not outrun me, but had more friends 
ibout him because he had more candy to give away than 
{. But, inall competitive activities, Chris was usually left 
jut of the picture. He justcouldn’t play the games well. 

But one day, during the play period, I felt sorry for 
Chris and decided to show him how to bat a ball. He 
was awkward and such an easy out! After a few lessons, 
Chris improved and soon became a skilled ball-player. 
he gang began to respect him on the playground. Soon, 
Chris and I were good pals, and had many long talks 
cogether. Somehow the difference between my shiny 
lue coat and Chris’ new blue coat dwindled to just an 
neident. I remember the first time another Chris came 
to my home and helped me with my insect collection and 
then the incident of the torn coat was just another 
symbol from the past. 

_ Thus, it was early in life that the power of knowledge, 
the ability to do something well, was crystallized as a 
force for good in my mind, and the arrogance I felt in 
my resentment over the incident of the torn coat receded; 
and even today the memory of it is mingled with a sense 
of shame. 

I suppose it was then that the germ of knowledge 
entered my mind and began to affect its development. 
Most certainly, throughout my childhood, books and 
any source of knowledge intrigued me and proved a 
refuge from the world which I was beginning to distrust. 
Little insults based upon color were beginning to come 
my way. The colored kids on Saturday morning had 
to sit together in the local dime-admission theatre, some 
of my white friends began to pull away from me in their 
social life, and much attention was focused upon me 
whenever I did something unusually well. But the color 
of my skin seemed to disturb some people. Later, I 
thought of it as my ‘‘cross to bear.” 

For the meaning of a cross to bear was taught me in 
Sunday School. My teacher, a thwarted minister, was 
unusually thorough in his teachings. On many occasions, 
he would draw a parallel between our lives as Negroes 
and the life of Jesus Christ. He spoke of the persecu- 
tion and ill-treatment I should expect to receive. Yet, 
he was seldom bitter towards his fellowmen. During 


I know 
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This good American early in life found refuge from a 
arsh world in education and religion and so he grew up 
vithout bitterness to be the kind of citizen of whom all 
iImericans, black, white, red, or brown, can and should 


Jn Becoming A Human Being 


the regular church service, he would pray long and fer- 
vently. His constant theme centered about his faith 
in God which gave him refuge from the tribulations of 
this life and. strength to continue ‘‘to the end.’’ This 
end he spoke of was never referred to as a bitter end of 
life, but always as a time for rejoicing, a time: when strife 
and trouble would cease. This teacher was well dressed 
on Sundays and a hard-working laborer during the week. 
On Sunday, he didn’t wear a torn coat, but his heart 
was bleeding. Obviously he was seeking in religion 
an escape from the gibes of his fellows. I remember 
talking to him one day about his faith in God. He told 
me about his childhood in the South. How he had to 
get off the sidewalk for white children. How he had 
to bow before the children if ordered to do so. He told 
me about the horrors of the Reconstruction just after 
the Civil War. He said that the only thing that sus- 
tained him in his lonesomeness was his religion, his God. 
I still recall how he looked at me with a strange intent- 
ness when he said: 

“Boy, never forsake your God. You’ll learn that the 
fear of God is all that keeps most people straight.” 

Now I had two principles to build upon; knowledge 
and faith in God. These things were not so clear to 
me then, as they are now, but I do know that very soon 
after this conversation I joined the church and was 
baptized. Since my folks had been Baptists, I naturally 
became a Baptist. 

About this time, I became conscious of a division 
in the ranks of my Negro friends. Some were Baptists, 
others Presbyterians, a few Catholics, and many were 
members of newly established store-front or cult churches. 
The last groups were composed of new-arrivals from the 
Southern states who could not find solace in the artifices 
of worship used by their Northern brothers. They 
wanted more feeling and spiritual fervor in their worship. 
After attending a few of the services in these store-front 
churches, I knew that there was a difference. The rever- 
ence was kindred, but the mood of their worship was 
not the same. They sang different songs in which the 
colloquial dialect was without affectation. Some of 
these church groups combined to form larger church 
congregations, but their services retained a feeling of 
down-to-earth sincerity. It was not until much later 
that I realized that some of the strange qualities of their 
worship could be attributed to the variance in the cul- 
tural origin and environmental conditioning of the two 
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types of Negro people; from the city and the farm. 

The newly arrived Southern Negro was half-fright- 
ened by his new surroundings and bent by a previous 
culture to distrust all but his God or his immediate 
friends. Their educational standard varied from illiter- 
ate to second or third grade. Yet these people were 
courageous enough to venture North from their home- 
land. Regardless of these factors, I knew that they 
were different and in this knowledge I began to look 
at myself not as a Negro but as an individual called 
Negro by other people. It seems to me that this was 
my initial groping towards self-analysis. This self- 
appraisal started from without. For I first wondered 
why all Negroes were not alike and then, how and why 
I differed. The influence of these three concepts of life, 
Knowledge, Faith in God, and Self-Analysis are a con- 
stant challenge to me. What this challenge has meant 
in terms of personal development and personal sacrifice 
is important, but of greater significance ts the richer 
channel of human relationship these three precepts have 
opened up to me. 

This quest for knowledge has led me into strange 
situations. Very often with knowledge has come a 
new understanding. With new insight Lhave no tendency 
to wear my heart on my sleeve. For knowledge has 
opened my eyes to the view that the conflicts of life 
are never shown all black or all white, but in shades 
of each. As a Negro, I find myself at odds with some 
of my fellow Negroes, who would accuse all whites of 
their sins of commission and pardon all blacks of their 
sins of omission. I have been able to discard the chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude and my shoulders, eased of 
this burden, so fragile yet’so delicately balanced, have 
relaxed, thus enabling me to turn and look about at will. 
In scanning the horizon new contacts, first visual, then 
verbal, have come into my life: 

My life has been enriched by friendships with all 
types of people representing all the creeds and races of 
the American scene. With them I have explored the 
adventuresome pathways of life. Some of these friend- 
ships have been lost in the memory of the past, but 
the influence of all remains. Today, I possess friends 
in all walks of life. Somehow, the person full of knowl- 
edge, either tutored by life or by man, appeals to my 
deepest feeling for social relations. And what joy there is 
in a wide range of friends, encompassing the whole 
of society with all their wonderful differences yet pos- 
sessed of a fundamental liking for each other—if the 
door is left open. 

My experience has taught me that no welcome sign 
is more meaningful to a seeker of friendliness than the 
knowledge that a fellow human shares with the seeker a 
belief in God and in this belief is spiritually humble. 
How great is this humility when contrasted with the 
humility mingled with bewilderment of scientists in that 
fear-struck momentous pause just before another door 
to the unknown is opened. 

Yet how much have these two views of life to offer 
to the seeker! For I have learned that a human being 
needs faith to sublimate his quest for knowledge, lest 
out of arrogance borne of great knowledge and little 
understanding the delicate relationship between Man 
and God be destroyed. It is not enough to know that 
all things in Nature share a co-existence and intra- 
dependence unless this knowledge is tempered by a 


submission to the omnipotence of the creative power— 


ourGod. Forhow else can Man assimilate the greatness of 
the solar system on a starry night and the power contained 
within an atomic bomb and still maintain his Reason? 
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This humanizing of my mind will lead me on tl 
morrow to seek out the Catholic, the Jew, the Protestan 
and the Doubter. I will sup with them over a cup 
coffee and a doughnut. Together our minds will see 
to satisfy our communal thirst for knowledge. Tl 
Doubter will question faith, and in answering his questic 
I will derive new insights and perhaps a stronger fait 
But, above all, there will be the knowledge that Man 
insignificant unless he is blessed with the understandir 
that humility to God is a fundamental principle unde 
lying the development of a human being. 


Europe's “Bad Press’ in 
America 


XPERIENCED news writers in Europe often con 
ment on the mystery of why Great Britain, despi 
her close ties, receives continually in the United Stat 
the worst press treatment of any friendly country acrc 
the Atlantic. Sometimes, on the Continent also, the 
are evidences that hard-boiled or nationalistic reporte 
cannot convince themselves of European capacity fi 
progress. | 
On January 22, Ernest Bevin, British eae 
Minister, made his appeal for “‘Western Union.” F 
plan for an alliance of five countries was historic; it w 
a departure from traditional British ‘“‘neutralit. 
toward the Continent. It was a grave step, enter 
upon after detailed and heart-searching discussion. 
Bevin meant business. In normal times, if such a pli 
had been consummated within two years, this wou 
have seemed fast. The pact was actually signed in 1 
than two months. While events in Czechoslovakia 
have speeded it up, it would in any case have gel 
through soon. 

But how was American public opinion prepar 
Most of the comments sent back to the U. S. stre 
the speech’s vagueness; a vagueness any sophistica 
observer would have seen to be necessary, so as to pe 
the other countries to take a full part in formulating 
program. Howard K. Smith, chief of the Colum] 
Broadcasting System’s European Bureau, went so far? 
to imply insincerity. According to press reports, he te 
listeners in the United States that Bevin did not re 
mean to implement the plan but only to impress Cq 
gress, which was about to debate the ERP and woj 
be glad to think that Europe was getting together on 
own initiative. 

Similarly, when the Foreign Ministers of Denm 
Norway and Sweden met last February to work out} 
increased measure of unity, not a political or mit 
alliance, but a stronger economic internationalism, ~ 
gist of comment as presented to America was cyni 
It was pointed out that other efforts in the past 
proved fruitless; that fear of Russian disapproval \ 
too deep to permit any real union. Yet they set uj 
joint commission with a secretariat, and with autho 
to make recommendations for important changes 
tariffs, trade restrictions for the benefit of all, 
eventual dropping of customs barriers. The en! 
project is being worked out so as to integrate it with | 
sixteen Marshall Plan nations. Says The Econom! 
“the results of the meeting confounded the skeptt 
_ So important is American public opinion now t 
it must understand the vital forces at work in Eur 
Press readers and radio listeners in the United Ste 


will be wise to treat with reserve the countless unfriem 
interpretations of events. (W. P.) 
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finally come home to roost. 


| 


jhey cause tears, frowns, or smiles. 
‘hey are statistical, academic or political. 
must be sweated out in all their intensity. 


VIDENCE that all-is not well with the family is 

obvious. This is true throughout Western Culture. 
in 1941, England reported less than seven thousand 
Hivorces. In 1946, the report was something over forty 
thousand. In Canada, where family life was noted for 
Its stability, divorce has risen five-fold in two decades 
land a recent Gallup poll conducted among Canadian 
Families indicated that forty-five per cent of the people 
ronsidered their own families less successful than their 
The figures of the American family are too 
iwell-known to be repeated. 


runs off with them, it should be remembered that war is 
4 great revealer. It created a few special rather easily 
located problems. It introduced a host of “‘inlaws”’ into 
the primary family circle. It caused families to double- 
up. It took one or more members out of the family for 
la protracted period of time. This temporary mutilation 
thas left scars which are only now in the process of heal- 
ing. But these are easily located and their solutions 
more readily handled than the deeper seated problems 
which the war revealed. The war gave the mother, who 
was irritated with motherhood, a chance to take on a 
great deal of activity beyond the home. Patriotism gave 
her a socially acceptable excuse to ignore her primary 
responsibilities. The father who had found domesticity 
irksome, accepted military service as a way out. A 
couple, formerly resentful of their budgetary limitations 
during the depression, could take their fling with swollen 
war incomes. If these people are flung back to their 
former status, the old resentments will recur with re- 
doubled intensity. If not, the flippancy of their present 
spending will soon fill their home with hollow echoes. 
With these deeper problems all that war has done is to 
reveal and intensify badly adjusted internal situations. 


The Loss of the Front Porch 


The war revealed that the total social structure is no 
longer a healthy medium for the growth and develop- 
ment of happy homes. Once the Church could assume 
that the total environment of the child was generally 
Christian. The family lived in a homogeneous neigh- 
borhood, surrounded almost constantly by their friends. 
The family purchasing was done largely at the corner 
grocery store. The parents sat on the front porches in 
the evening while the children played on the lawns. The 
neighborhood and the front porch have long gone and 
with them the social pressure which immeasurably helped 
the family to live up to the ideals of the neighborhood. 
But the Church still labors under the delusion that the 
porch and these supports exist. It does not realize that 
what was once done by the neighborhood and supple- 
mented by the Church must now be done entirely by the 
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lll the world problems that are talked of and worried over 
There the little family gath- 
red for its evening meal must sweat them out in all their 
Intensity. Problems of high-cost-of-living, military draft. 
lefense employment, industrial dislocation, wage scales. 
Ihecome real and vital things within the home. 
Outside the home 
Within they 


Before a ‘‘viewer with alarm”’ grabs these figures and - 


ow Can the Family Sweat It Out? 


There 


Church. Once the teachings of the Church were illus- 
trated in the daily life of the child. This is no longer 
true. The medium in which the family lives, conducts 
its social life and business, is no longer homogeneous or 
circumscribed. 

The front porch is not all the family has lost. Look 
into the kitchen! It does not remotely resemble the 
kitchen of your mother, and is‘a far cry from the kitchen 
of your grandmother. Look into the basement, (if you 
are fortunate enough to have one). There maybe a 
workshop but it is for hobbies. It wasn’t too long ago 
that the workshop was as necessary as the kitchen. The 
passing of the truly productive kitchen and work- 
shop meant the passing of the internal support of 
creative activity done co-operatively by the whole 
family. The children learned the arts of living together. 
Today New York State must hire over twenty thousand 
Home Bureau agents to teach such crafts as sewing, 
cooking, and even knife sharpening. Once, these were 
all taught in the home. Each of these togetherness activ- 
ities, from wood chopping to quilting, was a thread which 
helped hold the family together in a neat bundle of inti- 
mate human living. The total effect was to unite the 
family with firm ties. There was a secure feeling of 
togetherness: each was neeed by the other; every member 
had a place, a task, and particular contribution to make. 
With these threads unraveled, it is no wonder that the 
family of today is leaking at the seams. 


It ts a Street of No Retreat 


Neither the automobile nor the Bendix will be ‘‘dein- 
vented.” It is doubtful, even with the reconstruction 
of neighbor-like subdivisions, if the family will ever seek 
its recreation where it lives. The front porch is on the 
back and the family will probably continue to “‘get away”’ 
for the holidays. The old threads are worn and gone. 
Even if a mending job could be done it would be patch- 
work. 

To complicate the problem further, Margaret Mead 
in her book Keep Your Powder Dry has analyzed 
American culture with particular reference to the di- 
lemma of the American family. She finds that our em- 
phasis on progress has complicated the problem. The 
American family does not train the child to assume a 
particular place in society, but tries to prepare children 
for arunning start in a gigantic relay race. The parents 
view themselves as trainers or starters. Only in certain. 
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segmented, Brahmin like groups are the children brought 
up to take a certain place ready prepared for them and 
to carry on a family tradition. The usual effort espe- 
‘cially in the middle class is to train the child to climb 
to rungs the parents have not been able to attain. The 
aim of parents in a rigid society of class structure is to 
bring the child up so that he will behave properly in 
that state to which it has pleased God to call him; to 
be a proper butler, member of a certain regiment, a 
prudent farmer. The aim of the American parent is to 
bring the child up so that he can run a fast competitive 
race and attain success. Under the pressure of this 
culture demand, the American family has become stream- 
lined. The ideal family in many quarters is a son and 
daughter. If there are three children, this is worthy 
of comment. Four children will put you in the ‘raised 
eye-brow department.’ Keeping the family small 
enables the parents to concentrate on the son and 
daughter and to be able to give them the kind of a start 
they want. Too many children would make this im- 
possible. 

Not only does the American family have a small 
platform, it has no roots. There is no ongoing tradition. 
In some of the older, more rigid societies, there are 
merchants whose fathers and grandfathers were mer- 
chants in the same store in the same location handling 
practically the same kind of stock. They even count 
their customers in terms of generations. The grandsons 
of the grandfathers’ customers still trade there. The 
rigid society proclaims such a situation as good—with 
everyone in his place and keeping to it. The American 
society condemns it. ‘They are in a rut!’ But the 
difterence it makes in the family structure is consider- 
able. The American parent brings his child up to be 
different from himself. And they are! 


The Herd and Youth Cults 


This relay-race notion puts everyone ‘on the spot.’ 
The parents cannot judge their children according to 
their own past record lest they unwittingly handicap 
them. In any case, it is not the past but the future 
that calls. The only way the parents can judge is by 
comparing their own Tommy with someone else’s 
Jimmy. The children are not blind to the parents’ 
difficulty. They learn very early to protect themselves 
by saying that, ‘Well, Jimmy only got a, 62.” The 
strongest pressure they can bring to bear upon a parent 
is to proclaim that all the other children are doing it, 
or everyone else has one. This makes the American 
parent a ready victim for every fad of child training that 
comes along. Teachers say that the most insistent 
question asked by parents does not concern the quality 
of a child’s behavior or work, but how does their child 
stand in relation to the others in his class. Teen-agers 
protect themselves by dressing alike, acting alike and 
developing a special language. The current one is 
called ‘jive.’ Such cultural pressures have caused 
severe rumblings through the generations of American 
families, The war has turned the rumblings into growls 
that are now reaching their breaking point. 

Mary complains to her mother, ‘“You don’t knit. 
You don’t cook. You haven’t even any bosom.” (This 
is an actual quotation from a case record.) Children 
and parents have one similar complaint. They both 
accuse the other of not acting their age. The mother 


under the immature American idealization of Youth 


at all costs even unto four-score-ten, tries to keep her 
figure and her complexion but succeeds only in acting 
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eccentric in the eyes of her children. The child wh 
attempts to follow the American ideal of independence: 
“they have their own life to lead,” is neither a chi 
nor an adult. 


Sweating it out 


If the American family can sweat it out, it w 
become the finest of all human institutions. The suc 
cessful family of the future must be creates 
deliberately and with foresight. Once the sons | 
Deacon Jones became the same sort of honest, civ 
and church minded men as their father. The cor 
munity, closely knit, cohesive, required it of them. Th 
community assumption immeasurably helped to mo} 
the sons into the expected pattern. Now the sons | 
the deacon move to the city. No one has ever heard : 
the father. The sons have no name to live up to, a 
no community expectations to fulfill. There are 1 
social pressures requiring certain characteristics | 
them. If they become men of integrity, they do ; 
because of their own internal desire. The same soci! 
logical dynamic operates in the family. The famil 
that survives our present antagonistic cultural climal 
will do so because of its inner worth and stamina. M 
longer is the family molded by external pressures ar 
assumptions but will develop and grow from withi' 
Just as the son of Deacon Jones found that the ct’ 
gave a truer test of his inner worth, so will the successf} 
family discover that if it can hold itself together an 
grow in dignity, it will be better for it. However, | 
must be made abundantly clear to all concerned t 
the family now lives in a culture alien to its best 1 
terests. If it is to be a healthy, successful family | 
must be worked at. | 


Church Rates Below Bartender | 


In a small inconclusive study, E. L. Koos found 
of sixty-two familes in trouble, thirty-six went first 
their relatives, thirty-one to the local druggist, twen 
nine to the bartender, and twelve to the minister. O 
five went to a family agency. It has been said and o} 
can prove it by figures that there is very little diver 
among families active in Church. This is not to say 
some have tried to make it say, that the Church Pi 
duces happy families. The factors that operate 
favor of the Church are associational and not causativ 
The figures are skewed in favor of the Church becau 
the Church is quite generally made up of socially H 
civically well-adjusted people. When a _ dislocati| 
takes place the family is quite apt to drop their ci 
activities and drop out of Church work (a face savit 
device). The figures do mean that the Church is i 
strategic position to recognize developing maladju 
ments and is therefore in a position to do somethi! 
about them before the maladjustment becomes serio 


Unadjustment is Normal 


There is ‘a difference between maladjustment a! 
unadjustment. No family is ever adjusted. No soor 
does one become adjusted to a baby in the house thi 
the baby is a child. No sooner does it become ad justi 
to a child than there may be two. The problems| 
childhood are met about the time the child is a teen-ag 
Finally, all the children leave home and the couple mu 
learn to live in what has been called ‘the empty nes 

The most common maladjusted family has too m 
‘TY on the part of one or more members. The cure - 
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ais, of course, is the Christian ethic intelligently ap- 
lied. Every child has the right to be welcomed. 
Siranted the child is no longer asheonce was, aneconom- 
J: asset. Even the government recognizes that fact 
jy granting a special subsidy through tax exemption 
a one. Yet the child should not be treated as 
»| chore. 


ee ccrcristics of the Well-Adjusted family 


y The characteristics of a well-adjusted family are 
ere enumerated in a composite list taken from a number 
f authentic sources. They are not listed in order of 
importance since they are all interdependent. 


1. Subordination of members to a common ob- 
fective. This may be loosely defined in terms of family 
well-being or more closely defined in terms of the father’s 
pccupation or in terms of family property. 


| 2. Reciprocity of personal services. Each member, 
hus, becomes a needed part of the family, and recognizes 
juis or her dependence upon the family. 


3. Participation of the family as a family in the 
social and Church milieu. Parents in such a family 
jo not “send the children” to church. They go with 
the children. 


4. A consensus of emotional attitudes. 


. 5. An allowance of personal interests and a con- 
scious attempt to co-ordinate them with the overall 
objectives. 


: 


Creative activity, or togetherness sums them all 
up. It must be consciously sought. There is a difference 
between creative activity and ‘packaged’ affairs that 
some parents plan with the notion that they are ac- 
complishing this end. Taking the child to a movie, 


or providing a party or giving him certain hours in the 


rumpus room are wholly inadequate. Creative activity 
is participation by all in one common endeavor. 


The author recalls the case of a family that had been 
falling apart for seven years. Each member had his 
or her own special interests and hobbies. The members 
were really just rooming together. With the co-opera- 
tion of each member, a plan was developed. They 
were asked to choose a neutral subject that they would 
make their common interest. 
on Geology caught their attention. None of them 
knew the first thing about the subject but they agreed 
to give it their attention for a definite period each week. 
This led to field trips, picnics, trips to museums and 
finally a rock collection that has grown to significant 
size. As a result of this simple approach, this family 
is now well-knit, perfectly capable of weathering the 
unfavorable climate Of our culture. .[he? attitude ‘of 
togetherness which developed in the one area of interest 
permeated every area of their family life. 


Yes, the American family can ‘sweat it out’ success- 
fully in spite of the most unfavorable social environment 
in the history of the world. The Sermon on the Mount 
contains all the advice and ethical insight necessary for 
cultivating the group affection needed. The modern 
church and church school has available rich potential 
helps. Living fathers and mothers have the native 
resources to do the job which could save our civilization. 


hi . . knowledge Thou hast lent, 

But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed.” 
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As it happened a book - 


Venture Is Vitality 
Flint M. Bissell 


N THE market reports, the financial news, the re- 

marks of industrialists, we meet frequently the ex- 
pression, Venture Capital, or Risk Capital, meaning 
money which is willing to take a chance. The champions 
of Free Enterprise tell us that America’s prosperity, 
the marvellous story of Mass Production, the growth 
of Big Business, the Saga of Success, which is our na- 
tional boast, stems largely from the fact that investors, 
business managers, bankers, have been willing to put 
money into new enterprises and the expansion of old 
ones, when the prospect of profit was more or less un- 
certain, and the possibility of loss must be faced. Noth- 
ing ventured, nothing have, has been the slogan of the 
most spectacular business achievements the world has 
ever seen. 

A policy of Let well enough alone—Safety First— 
Hold on to what you have—spells stagnation, death. 
Life, vigor, growth, demand something of the adven- 
turous spirit. Not recklessness, nor lack of caution, 
but such faith in the essential soundness of prevailing 
ways of life; such confidence in one’s own judgement and 
in the trustworthiness of men in general as gives one 
courage to go ahead when success is more a hope than 
a promise and failure a distinct possibility. It is not 
always easy to see what is the wise course. People of 
limited means, or fixed obligations, guardians of trust 
funds, agents acting for others, must more or less play 
safe. Between the timidity which shies away from any 
possibility of things going wrong and the impetuous 
rashness which is ready to try almost anything, there 
is a middle ground of sane courage which is not afraid 
to risk failure when there is a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

The world of businessis not the only place where there 
is call for Venture Capital. Money is only one form of 
capital. Health, physical vigor, is capital. And how 
some people hoard it. They will not venture out, even 
to go to Church, if inclement weather suggests catching 
cold. They will not go to see a sick friend, lest they 
contract his disease, they shun any extra exertion for 
fears of over-taxing their strength. Whereas many 
times good will and good sense call on us to defy danger, 
and the way to gain strength is to use the strength we 
have. Of course, there is need of sense, which sometimes 
counsels moderation. But generally speaking, it is 
true of health as of money, the way to get is to use, and 
good investment will often mean a certain amount of 
risk. 

Reputation is capital. ‘‘A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches.’”’ But it may be as disas- 
trous to cherish a good name as to hoard money which 
ought to be put to work. Jesus risked his reputation 
by companying with publicans and sinners. But the 
ages have approved his risk. How often, for fear of 
compromising our reputation, getting in wrong with 
Mrs. Grundy, we keep silent when we ought to speak 
out, refuse to help the good cause because it is not 
popular, give the cold shoulder to someone we ought 
to befriend because it would ‘‘cause talk”. It takes 
moral courage to risk our capital of good repute. 

So to win the respect of others, we sometimes throw 
away our self-respect. Christian faith is capital. And 
nowhere is there more need of Venture capital than 
in the lives of ostensibly Christian people. 
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India Today 


John Haynes Holmes 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, after a three month’s stay in India as the 
Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Lecturer of the Watumull Founda- 
tion, has returned to his pulpit at the Community Church_in New 


York City. 


N the very day of my arrival in New Delhi, I was 

told that Gandhi had appointed an hour for me 
to see him. I was admitted at once, and found him 
sitting cross-legged on a snowy mattress on the floor, 
surrounded by cushions. 

Gandhi was troubled by a slight cough, but never- 
theless wore nothing but his loin-cloth, and a light 
shawl draped over his bare shoulders and chest. He 
greeted me with that ineffable smile which was his 
loveliest feature, and we were soon chatting busily to- 
gether. I thought him looking better than when I had 
seen} him last, in London, in 1931. He certainly was 
heavier, and his flesh was firm and all aglow with health. 
Only his voice was weak—at times I had some difficulty 
in hearing him. Perhaps this was because of the sad- 
ness which the impact of recent tragic events had im- 
pressed upon his soul. 

He spoke with anguish of the massacres, and espe- 
cially of the refugees who were then pouring into the 
city. But there was no bitterness, no despair, in what 
he said. He was shocked but not overborne. His spirit 
was still triumphant, and single-handed he was quieting 
the people. Never was Gandhi so great as at that hour. 
I saw him a second time just before leaving New Delhi, 
and it was the one disappointment of my trip that I 
did not see him again, 

But I felt Gandhi wherever I was. His daily visitors 
were announced in the papers as in the court register 
of aking. His evening prayer meeting talks were taken 
down for transmission over the radio and published in 
every paper in the land. No public meeting but what 
his name was mentioned with reverence. No private 
gathering but what he was referred to and praised. 
Statesmen sat at his feet, and humble folk followed in 
his steps. Universally recognized as the liberator of his 
country, venerable in years and pure in spirit, he held 
in his lifetime the prestige and power that posterity 
grants only to its sainted dead. I search in vain for any 
parallel to this universal recognition and exaltation of 
a single man. 

As I look back upon my trip, and the problems I 
encountered, I have the feeling that, had I known con- 
ditions, I might never have gone. Scarcely was India 
free, when she was smitten by a convulsion, highly local- 
ized but nonetheless terrible, which shook her to her 
foundations. The tremors of this convulsion were rac- 
ing through the land when I arrived. But I saw con- 
ditions steadily improved during the period of my visit. 

When I returned to New Delhi some weeks after my 
first and earlier visit, the scene had greatly changed. 
Soldiers were no longer to be seen upon the streets. 
Tension had relaxed, and life was becoming normal. In 
Kashmir, to be sure, there was trouble—and there will 


be trouble for a long time! But this was an exception _ 


which only served as a background to emphasize the 
peace and order which elsewhere and so suddenly pre- 
vailed. 
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The reasons for this vast improvement in so short | 
period of time constitute an epic story which I he 
some day to tell at length. Meanwhile, may I say th 
it was due, first of all, to the refusal of the people, M 
lem and Hindu alike, to be stampeded into strife. 

Secondly, there was Nehru’s government, efficient 
administration, resolute in maintaining order, instaz 
in relief of the unfortunate, patient and generous 
relations with the foe. Just the spectacle of this nobi 
man, worn and sleepless, alert to protect the natic 
from disaster, was itself like calm in the midst of storr’ 

Lastly, there was Gandhi, whose influence was 
cisive. This influence was rooted in his words and dee 
It was the fruitage of years of public discipline to no: 
violence. When the crisis came, and it seemed as thou 
all his work was to be undone, Gandhi faced the sit 
tion unperturbed. He commanded an end of strife, a 
he was obeyed. He set an example of peace, and it wi 
followed. He announced a fast in penance, and : 
nation bowed in shame. 

As Jesus stilled the storm of the Sea of Galilee, 
Gandhi stilled the storm of slaughter in India. Hims 
bowed down in sorrow, he arose to snatch victory fr 
the jaws of defeat. This was the supreme moment 
the Mahatma’s supreme career. 

This journey took me into the very heart of a criti 
period in the history of mankind. The great peri 
of history are those which center about the struggle 
liberty—to gain liberty, and then to use it nobly for 
deliverance of men. I have seen a nation of four hu 
dred million people entering upon their experience 
freedom. I have witnessed on the stage of action 
authors and actors of the drama. I have beheld th 
men in their crowded hours of glorious life, shared th: 
counsel, enjoyed their friendship, and seen thro 
them the inner significance of what has been going 
No price is too high to pay for this experience of sh 
ing a nation’s destiny at first hand. Especially as the 
men, beginning preeminently with Gandhi and Nehr 
are great men, and the people, too, are great. 

I have no fear for India. She won her freedom in| 
unparalleled struggle of non-violence. She saved 
freedom in a dark tragedy of horror, all too familiar’ 
the annals of revolution. And now, under inspin 
guidance, she is building her future into a great s 
ture of new life. What days and deeds these is 
of which I saw, and a part of which I was.” 
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Ralph Albertson 


At Hand: One World 


In spite of present alarms, there are factors for peace at work in our 


HE universal community which was proclaimed by 
Jesus as a principle and a faith is not only that. 
iItismore thanadream. It is more than a religious faith. 
It is not a political vagary nor a mere pious hope. It 
is a reality as well as a necessity. It is implemented by 
specific and pragmatic realities that abide in the atom 
and ooze into the headlines. 

Let us look at some of these actualities, not as a proof 
of that which cannot be proven, but because they gladden 
the eye and give cheer to the hopeful soul. 

One-worldism has become a firmly established con- 
cept in the minds of this generation. Whether it will 
immortalize Mr. Wilkie, we do not know, but his bold 
proclamation of “‘one world’? made an impression upon 
the thinking of that world which will not be forgotten. 
Those who deprecate the super-idealism of ‘“‘one world”’ 
as beclouding the realities of regionalism are only 
strengthening the concept of one world because they 
themselves approach the problems of action from a one- 
world, world-wide, point of view. There is no denial of 
one-worldism in the necessities of regional action nor 
-in normal spheres of influence, any more than there is in 
' the survival of the natural functions of nations. The 
United States has more influence in Canada and Cuba 
' than Russia has, and Russia has more business in Poland 
-and Finland than the United States has. Yet the 

United States has an inescapable responsibility for the 
fundamentals of civilization within the Russian and 
British spheres of influence and Russia equally must 
share responsibility for the possibility of a decent life in 
the British Empire and in the Western Hemisphere. 
These global responsibilities may not and presumably 
will not at once produce much useful action but they 
have established moral standards that will go far toward 
the evolution of a better human world. 

It has come to pass that there can be but one war in 
the world. This is of great importance to universal 
community. In World War II, there were dozens of 
declarations of war. One by one, each nation pro- 
nounced the curse against each. From the first, however, 
each was fighting all its enemies as well as all neutrals. 
Now the more than fifty nations have declared it to be 
their solemn purpose to act together. This the League 
of Nations did not do. It is something new in the world. 
‘It will make for the new world. There will be blood- 
letting. There already has been some of this in Syria 
and Lebanon and Java and Greece and Amman and 
Calcutta and Buenos Aires and Tel Aviv. There will 
be more, much more, for wherever there is injustice 
there will be revolt. And every injustice is a denial of 
community. There is from now on but one issue over 
which men can wage a war. That is universal com- 
munity based ‘upon equality, freedom, brotherhood, 
love. There will be and there are different ideas as 
to what form community shall take, what distribution of 
functions is best, and how power shall be used; but if 
these produce a shooting war, it will be one war of all the 
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world. Mr. Albertson does us all a service in taking our minds away 
from the sensation of the hour and making us think with him for a 
few minutes about the trend of the centuries. 


world and the issue will be universal community versus 
utter destruction. There will be revolutions, doubtless, 
in Spain, Africa, India, South America, but if so, they 
will be of a piece. The United Nations Charter has 
united them! 

UNRRA was another milepost in history. It is no 
longer a mere pious proverb that when one member 
suffers all the members suffer. It is an organized reality. 
And it works. A billion dollars is a lot of money but 
not too much when your own loved ones or your own 
interests are at stake. So now we have resolved that 
they shall not starve, that they shall not freeze, that 
they shall not be ravaged by disease. Some of them 
were our bitterest enemies, the bitterest enemies the 
earth has ever seen, yet we feed them! For community 
is in its nature universal. The recipients may be ever so 
ungrateful; that does not deter us; we go ahead with the 
job. WRRelief and rehabilitation may not always be 
necessary. Even the Red Cross may find itself out of 
a job. Nevertheless these milestones are important 
markers on the road of progress toward the community 
of mankind. 

The universal acknowledgment of basic human 
rights and freedoms is an achievement of the greatest 
magnitude. This was done in the historic year 1945 
and has been accompanied by a solemn pledge and 
covenant by more than fifty nations to promote and 
protect those rights and freedoms. This pledge applies 
to every man, woman and child on earth. To be sure, 
it is only a promise, but a most important and valuable 
promise, and it will be fulfilled. No more important 
promise was ever made. No higher standard was ever 
set up. It is a cornerstone of universal community. It 
is the measure of human brotherhood. It is for the 
Indonesians, the Poles, the Greeks, the Arabs, the 
Jews, the American Negroes. It is for the radicals and 
the reactionaries, the democrats and the communists, 
the party in power and the opposition. All the world 
has acknowledged for all time the basic human rights of 
all men. 

The curb on nationalism which in 1945 was accepted 
by fifty nations is one of the greatest advances toward 
universal community that could have been made. 
Nationalism has been the mother of suspicion, division, 
avarice and aggression, of wars and more wars, wars 
about nothing and wars leading nowhere but to misery. 

Nationalism has now taken on.a self-denying ordin- 
ance. It cannot continue to divide the people of the 
world as it has in the past. It cannot foment hate, 
pursue the will-to-power and deny the moral law. It 
has agreed to abandon its old self and become a co- 
operator. It has signed the charter that makes the 
nation subject to the law. 

Certain surprise developments of the last war have 
gone far to nullify the inequalities of power. Today the 
most deadly offensive weapons are quite as available 
to a small nation as to a large one. Size no longer deter- 
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mines offensive power. Costa Rica could, if sly enough 
and patient enough, drop four bombs on the United 
States that would be utterly paralyzing. No big nation 
can afford to have a little enemy. On the other hand, 
there have been astonishing defense developments. 
The human race has learned to go underground, both 
literally and figuratively, most effectively. Hitler 
thought he had destroyed London in the “blitz”. We 
had to continue to destroy Berlin for a year after we had 
been told that it was practically destroyed. And even 
then, the Russian army had to “‘take”’ it and Hitler and 
Goebbels, still in Berlin, are supposed to have destroyed 
themselves. The inequalities of power are by no means 
as important as they were. 

A number of scientific achievements and mechanistic 
inventions that bring men together and unite their 
interests are outstanding pragmatic realities in the 
progress and promise of universal community. Radio 
waves and atomic energy, radar and electronics, tele- 
vision and the cosmic ray, all challenge the isolation of 


selfish men and compel the intercourse of peopl 
Science is uniting the races. The ostensible result 
science and invention has been to intensify war and — 
that same token to bring war to anend. Perhaps tod 
they have brought war to anend. Certain it is that the 
is much to deter any warmonger of tomorrow th 
Hitler and Tojo never imagined. 

This is no attempt to enumerate the realities th 
substantiate our hope for peace. To the man who 
looking for them there are on every hand substant 
facts to uphold the faith in the community of mankin 
Mistakes and failures and frustrations should be expect 
and discounted. In no field of evolutionary progre 
are these wanting. We trip and slip but struggle o 
We “‘fall to rise again.’”’ We have had wars but she 
have peace. We already have a world more interestin 
more hopeful, more-stable and secure than ever it w. 
before. It is bigger, and its bigness baffles our litt 
minds, but so far as the evil in human beings goes it 
a safer world than ever it was before. 


Dr. and Mrs. Shutter Honored at 
Unity House, Minneapoli: 


| BES IT Y Settlement Association was founded in 
Minneapolis by the late Dr. and Mrs. Marion D. 
Shutter in the fall of 1897, thus becoming the first settle- 
ment house in the city. The fiftieth anniversary of this 
event was celebrated by a series of events which cul- 
minated, on November 9, 1947, in the dedication and 
unveiling of a plaque placed at Unity House in honor 
of the founders, with an audience of more than three 
hundred people. Mr. Joseph L. Seybold, Association 
president, was in charge of the ceremonies. The invoca- 


tion was offered by Monsignor John Dunphy, pastor . 


of the Roman Catholic Church of the Ascension and 
longtime friend of Dr. Shutter. Rabbi David Aronson, 
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BEVERLY Buss, 
DUANE RECK, 
Mrs. Marion D. SHUTTER, 


Cot. ARNOLD W. SHUTTER, 


the plaque by Beverly Buss an i 
people who are eens of Unity ine, ae saa 
bore the inscription: 
“The inspiration, vision, and labors of Dr 
and Mrs. Marion D. Shutter in the crea- 
tion and growth of this institution of 
community service are gra tefully acknowI- 
edged on the fiftieth anniversary of the 


eyeiae of Unity Settlement House 1897- 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Dr. Olson said in part: 

“The truest honor which may be paid to the cherished 
ast resides in a consecration to serve the future in the 
irit of ideals and purposes which have been raised. 
‘oday’s celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
unding of the Unity Settlement Association partakes 
f this quality without stint. This is a day of retrospec- 
on and of anticipation, with stimulating thrill in each. 

“Even the evidences of wear and tear, of good hard 
se, which you will see as you inspect the facilities here, 
re symbols of the continuing wisdom of those who 
nade Unity House possible. When paint remains 
chipped and floors unscuffed, in a place such as this, 
- will be a sign that something is radically wrong. 
‘o date, no such alarming indication is apparent! 
‘ngerprints have been removed, as a momentary con- 
ession to this occasion. But it is with proud confidence 
at I say, ‘They shall return!’ 

“What is it of which we may take satisfaction upon 
his anniversary? What gives meaning to a half-century 
f history? What is Unity House, that we should cele- 
wate its existence? Let me outline the factors which 
eem vital to me: the laughter and joyous shouts of 
yoys and girls; the pleasant conversations and earnest 
liscussions of men and women; the urgent strivings of 
‘contestants; the sincere application of students, young 
ind old; the anxious concern of mothers for their babies, 
yorn and to be born; the eager registration of workers 
or home and farm; the skillful guidance of the profes- 
jional staff and the able volunteers; the devoted interest 
yf the directors; the allegiance and participation of the 
1eighborhood; the cordial support of the entire Min- 
ieapolis citizenry, through the Community Fund. 
These are the factors which make Unity House signifi- 
sant in the life of our city and in the lives of our people, 
n our lives, if you will. 

“As we enumerate and consider these elements of 
the modern settlement or neighborhood house, our 
thoughts turn to that time when Unity House was but 
an idea, its purposes but a sense of need, and its program 
put a knowledge of possibility. As this happens, our 
minds focus upon two outstanding citizens for whom 
our community shall cherish always a special regard and 
toward whom always it shall recognize a debt of grati- 
tude and appreciation. They are the late Dr. Marion 
D. Shutter, for fifty-three years pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Redeemer, and Mrs. Shutter. The 
fact that many others co-operated in the achievement 
which we signalize today, and in their multiple enter- 
prises of civic, social, and religious importance, stands 
as added testimony to their recognition and honor 
as leaders. 

“When Dr. and Mrs. Shutter visited London, they 
studied the operation of Toynbee Hall, first of the 
settlement houses. With quickened pulses and penetra- 
ting insight, they received inspiration there and con- 
ceived the vision of this type of institution as a prospec- 
tive means of service in their own community of Min- 
neapolis. 

“They communicated this inspiration and vision to 
others, including the pastors of the liberal churches of 
the city. As a result, on Tuesday evening, September 
21, 1897, there was organized what was called the 
‘Union for Social Improvement,’ a group to be com- 
posed of ‘individuals of any denomination or without 
church affiliation, who were interested in practical, 
humanitarian work.’ The object of this society, as 
defined in its constitution, was ‘economic study, philan- 
thropic work, and social culture.’ It was agreed that 
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the first work of this society should be the establishment 
of a social settlement house in North Minneapolis. One 
month later, located at 1616 Washington Avenue 
North, Unity House was opened. Thus, from the very 
beginning, Unity House was an inclusive, non-sectarian 
institution of community service—a heritage which it 
holds aloft to this day in the spirit of its founders. 

‘‘When histories are written or anniversary booklets 
are printed, it is a matter of propriety to omit mention 
of untoward incidents or bitter struggles. With this 
principle, I agree. But I see no reason to surrender 
truth in this regard today. Therefore, I would remind 
you that, in 1897, there were those who opposed the 
establishment of this institution, or of anything like it. 
There were rebuffs; there were refusals to co-operate; 
there were obstacles raised against this project. Yet 
none of these was sufficient to deter the founders and 
their associates from their purpose. With firmness in 
the right, they persisted; and for this zealous, courage- 
ous, dauntless spirit we offer thanks today. To such 
spirit, we owe this occasion; and to such spirit does every 
other settlement or neighborhood house which followed 
in this community owe a portion of its now recognized 
right to existence. 

‘‘A measure of the influence of Unity House in this 
community is something which each of us may assess 
accurately for himself. It is interesting, however, to 
note that the initial staff of three persons has expanded 
during these fifty years so that now, including full and 
part-time, paid and volunteer workers, fifty-two in- 
dividuals serve here. House membership, in 1946, 
reached one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five; 
aggregate use of Unity House, in that year, totaled 
more than one hundred four thousand persons.” 

Guests of honor at the celebration were Mrs. Marion 
D. Shutter, her son, Colonel Arnold W. Shutter, U.S.A., 
Ret., and Mrs. Arnold W. Shutter. Following the 
ceremonies, an informal reception was tendered to Mrs. 
Marion D. Shutter, who was assisted by Col. and Mrs. 
Shutter in greeting friends. Upon the unveiling of the 
plaque, Mrs. Marion D. Shutter responded with words 
recalled in part as follows: 

‘“*Your very sincere appreciation becomes increasingly 
precious to me and mine. It includes the directors, the 
staff, the devoted Mother’s Club, and all the dear 
neighbors and friends both of the past and of the present. 
May that fine spirit go on, full speed ahead, through 
the next fifty years, with God’s blessing on each and 
every one. As we have spoken of Dr. Shutter as founder 
of Unity House, there has been a consciousness of his 
spiritual presence. He is with us, and from the depths 
of our hearts, Thank You!’ ” 


ECONOMIC MERRY GO ROUND 


UNNAR Myrdal, the Swedish economic expert who 
heads the United Nations European Economic 
Commission, has been telling of a vivid lesson he received 
some weeks ago in the mad disturbance of normal trade 
relationships caused by export drives and import regu- 
lations. In Paris, according to the London Sunday 
Times, he was asked to dinner by the French economist, 
M. Monnet. The host apologized because he was 
unable to offer any of the celebrated Camembert cheese; 
but, he said, “I have some genuine English Stilton.” 
Next day, Mr. Myrdal went to London for lunch with 
the British Treasury expert, Sir David Waley. During 
the meal, Sir David expressed regret that he could 
serve no Stilton cheese. ‘‘However,”’ he consoled him- 
self,“‘I can give yousomereal French Camembert.” (WP) 
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Walk and Faint Not 


Raymond J. Baughan 


‘“Though the fig tree do not flourish, 

And there be no fruit on the vines; 
Though the product of the olive fail, 

And the fields yield no food; _ 

Though the flock be cut off from the fold, 
And there be no cattle in the stalls; 

Yet will I exult in the Lord; 

I will rejoice in my victorious God! 

God, the Lord, is my strength; 

And he makes my feet like the feet of hinds, 
And makes me walk upon my heights.”’ 


AITH is no guarantee of slick success. There are 

times when our best efforts bring little result. Our 
own spiritual growth and the causes for which we strive 
meet delay and postponement. Year chases the heels 
of year, but our arrival seems as remote as ever. It is 
among the perplexities of life that we must learn to wait, 
and be patient with disappointment. Why does the world 
take so long to come round? 

If we are looking for the laurel wreath and the plaudits 
of the crowd, most of us may as well make up our minds 
they are not for us. If we should win them, we would 
find they are not what we really want. 

But when our desire is only for the good cause, the 
fulfillment of our vision, the success of our mission, 
why should we find ourselves stymied? What is wrong? 
Does not warmth belong to the sun, the echo tothecry, 
the tide to the sea? 

It is well for us to recall that spiritual life lies in the 
encounter of imperatives and our response to them. It 
is in creative work we find our blessing and peace. It is 
love’s gyroscope within that gives us balance, not any 
turning wheel that takes us to distant destinations. 

What goes on within and through us, is what really 
matters. -When the way is blocked, we gather our 
strength, increase our devotion, search ourselves. Thus, 
we learn to live from deeper sources of being rather than 
spreading ourselves hastily like water from a broken 
vase soon absorbed by the sand. 

And we can be grateful things do not always go as we 
would have them. Are we alone who undertake to 
refashion the mind and heart of humankind? Is the 
hope entirely in our own hands? Are there no theories 
other than ours? 

We puff up our own importance. But soon we dis- 
cover that life goes its own way in spite of us, that often 
we play the drum major going down one street while 
the band goes down the other. We forget that the 
universe is not centered in us, and moves toward larger 
ends than we envision. It is self-deception to take one’s 
perspective from beneath his own roof. Things grow 
while we sleep. The earth shall turn when we are gone. 
Humanity shall move though we are not here to cry 
. for it to come our way. 

We must do all we can, offering to the occasion what- 
ever insight and skill we possess. But we must not 
expect everyone to give enthusiastic endorsement. 
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—Habakkuk 3:17-19 


Many of our plans will be overruled and we shall 1 
hindrance all along. Nevertheless, much of our | 
appointment will turn out to be for the best. It is g 
that destiny is determined by more than our pe 
minds and spirits. Our clumsy hands, our arrog 
thoughts would make havoc were they sovereign. 

We must be true to ourselves, to the lessons learr 
the faith found. But we do not make ourselves. 
through life, we have been chided and disciplined, stir 
and educated, drawn out by counter-stimuli. And 
are not yet all we shall be. We will go on learr 
obedience through the things we suffer, and joy thro 
the glad surprises which will greet us. Would we h 
it otherwise? Should the universe heed our whis} 
and please our whims? 

The words of the prophet seem strange at first, 
they meet the test of wisdom. They start with ar 
of eagerness. ‘‘They shall mount on wings like eagik 
Then, slowly they settle to earth. ‘‘They shall 
and not be weary, They shall walk and not faint.” 


Around our littleness, may we sense the ocear 
thy eternity, beyond our incompleteness, thy 
rounding depth. So may our hearts find poise 
peace, confident that in giving our best we are do 
all that is required. 


A Prayer 


O giver of thyself! Give us strength to love, to | 
fully, our life in its joys and sorrows, in its he 


losses, in its rise and fall. Let us have strength en 
to see and hear thy universe, and to work with full 
therein. Let us live fully the life thou has given us 
us bravely take and bravely give. This is our pr 
to thee. Let us once and for all dislodge from our 
the feeble fancy that would make out thy joy to 7 
thing apart from action, thin, formless, and unsustail 
Wherever the peasant tills the hard earth, there | 
thy joy gush out in green corn, wherever man displ 
the entangled forest, smoothes the stony ground, | 
clears for himself a homestead, there does thy joy er; 
it in orderliness and peace. O worker in the uni 
Let our newly awakened powers cry out for unli 
fulfillment in leaf and flower and fruit. 


—Ta 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Ibert F. Ziegler 


HE ceremonies of the church must be symbolic of 
a specific intereset by the church in the individuals 
lvolved, if they are to have any meaning at all. Re- 
‘iving in membership must be, in part, an expression 
/ the willingness of the church to take on the responsi- 
jlity of ministering to the new member’s needs. Too 
ten, we see it only as one-sided, the individual’s pledge 
q loyalty to the church. The same holds true in the 
laptism of children, or the dedication of parents. The 
qurch accepts, by this rite, the responsibility for guid- 
hg and assisting the parents in carrying out the religious 
urture of the child, just as in the funeral service, the 
nurch, through the minister, takes on the task of aiding 
fae readjustment of the survivors to this experience 


Both ministers and lay-people are at fault in the 
hallow interpretation of our churchly rites, the minister 
lor failing to lead the church in this deeper concept of its 
ork, and the people for not expecting it. Baptism has 
a too many cases become only a traditional event in the 
ife of the child, to be noted in ‘Our Baby’s Book.” 
long with ‘““Baby’s first word’’, and having no more 
ignificance. Too many of our churches leave it at that 
ind too many of our parents resent any deeper impli- 
cation. 
More especially is this true in the church ceremony 
f the wedding. The religious nature of this service is 
nany times obscured by inappropriate music, excessive 
sartorial display and the antics of the ‘“‘candid camera’ 
an, certain indication of the failure of the minister and 
the people to see in the rite more than a legal uniting in 
narriage, and opportunity for a social occasion. If the 
sride and groom choose to be united in a religious ser- 
vice, it should be for deeper reasons than 1) a more dig- 
nified or elaborate wedding, 2) the tradition of having a 
minister perform the act or 3) “‘it is a beautiful church 
for a wedding.’ It should signify their understanding 
that it is a religious service with all that the term 
implies. Their decision should mean that they want 
their union to be examined and approved from a religious 
point of view, and to be assisted in its progress by the 
agencies of the church. They are submitting to religious 
scrutiny their desire to wed. If this is not their inten- 
tion, they should engage the services of a justice of the 
peace. If this is their intention, obviously, their choice 
of the minister is important. This function cannot 
properly be performed on casual acquaintance. The 
officiating minister must be one to whom they are well 
acquainted and in whom they have confidence. 

When a minister assumes the responsibility of uniting 
a couple in marriage this should mean more than carry- 
ing out the ritual in a dignified manner. He is accepting 
for the church the grave duty of subjecting the proposed 
union, both now and in its continuance, to religious 
scrutiny. It is his duty, then, to counsel with the prin- 
cipals before the ceremony to ascertain, insofar as he 
can, whether this union will result in the enriching of 
both individuals and enable them better to serve their 
God. If he cannot conscientiously determine this, he 
has no right to perform the ceremony. The fact that 
some other minister may see it in a different light should 
not affect his decision. He has the further responsibility, 
in the pre-marital counselling of preparing the minds 
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unctions of the Church 


and hearts of the pair for the demands the experience of 
marriage will make on them. If this responsibility is 
accepted sincerely by the minister, his work of family 
counselling, later on, will be simpler. Very few ministers 
face this deep significance of the marriage service, fewer 
still carry it out honestly. 


Probably the greatest barrier to effective pre-marital 
counselling is the attitude of the principals. They 
neither expect it, nor desire it, and, unless the minister 
has prepared his people over a period of years to expect 
it, or does his work in an exceptionally skillful way, they 
may resent it deeply. As demonstrated in this, as in 
so many functions of the church, the people do not, have 
not been led to, expect religious guidance in their every- 
day life. 


Another barrier for the minister is his own lack of 
understanding of the techniques of counselling. There 
are enough good books available to make this barrier 
surmountable. His library should be full of them. 
Especially effective in giving a sense of the responsibili- 
ties of the church, and the minister, in serving individ- 
uals, is the new pamphlet by Leland Foster Wood, 
“Pastoral Counselling in Family Relationships’, pub- 
lished by the Federal Council at 60¢. It ought to be 
read by both clergy and laity, in order that expectation 
may be stimulated and fulfillment effected. Religion 
cannot be effective in our civilization until it concerns 
itself with the specific problems of individuals in all 
their multiple emotions and experiences. It cannot do 
this until the people expect it, and until the church, 
through the minister, gears its work to meet that 
expectation. 


WILL ERP BREAK THIS VICIOUS CIRCLE? 


WO small news items illustrate the present economic 

paradox in Europe, which it is hoped the European 
Recovery Program can help solve. The Danish govern- 
ment, in order to save foreign exchange on imports, has 
just reduced paper rations by another sixteen per cent, 
bringing them down to fifty per cent of the national 
consumption of paper in 1943. At the same time, 
Norway, a paper-producing country, is cutting home 
supplies by about fourteen per cent so as to provide 
more paper for export. 


The reason for both actions is, ultimately, the short- 
age of dollars, or what are now known in Europe as 
“dollar goods:’’ essential goods which can only be bought 
with dollars. Since the dollar reserves of most Eu- 
ropean countries are now almost emptied, each country 
continues to restrict its consumption of home-produced 
goods in order to export more and so earn dollars. But 
meanwhile nobody has the dollars with which to buy 
the goods that are offered. So the vicious circle gets 
narrower and narrower. And European trade has 
become increasingly an affair of inter-governmental 
hagglinggand bargaining, with each country stressing 
the “dollar” value of what it has to offer. (WP) 
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“T> Set at Liberty Them That are Bruised 


Service Committee News 


Shipments Overseas 


On March 22, a Universalist shipment to Austria 
departed on the S. S. Mahewge, bound for Antwerp. 
This shipment included eleven bales of used clothing 
for adults, for distribution in Vienna to persons in 
greatest need. Valued at one thousand seven hundred 
thirty-nine dollars, this shipment increases the total 
value of relief shipments sent overseas by Universalists 
during the past five months (November to March) to 
eleven thousand seven hundred forty-three dollars. 


Lenten Offerings for DP Children 


Acting on the suggestion of the Service Committee, 
many local churches and individual Universalists gave a 
special meaning to their Lenten observance by dedicating 
sacrificial offerings to the aid of DP children in Germany. 
The All-Souls Church (Universalist-Unitarian) of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, was the first to send in its offering of 
sixty-two dollars. 


New Film on Displaced Persons 


MGM is releasing a film on displaced persons called, 
The Search. It is the finest, full-length feature film 
ever made on displaced persons. At present, it is being 
shown only in New York. Filmed for the most part in 
the American zone in Germany, but also in Wurzburg, 
Frankfort and Munich, The Search was produced by 
Lazar Wechsler who produced the memorable refugee 
film called The Last Chance. Universalists are 
urged to ask their local theatre managers when 
this film will be shown! Local service committees 
and church groups might well arrange with local theatre 
managers to mobilize support for the Universalist- 
Unitarian child care program in Germany. 


Look at the April 13 Issue of **Look”’ 


For an excellent story on the resettlement of a dis- 
placed persons family, the five page photographic 
essay in the LOOK magazine of April 13 should be 
read by all who are concerned with the DP probiem. 
The importance of the story is its conclusive proof that 
the displaced persons become well-integrated Americans. 


Summer Work-Camp Program 


An attractive printed folder telling of the planned 
summer work-camp program for Universalist and other 
interested young people, will soon be available. Copies 
may be secured from the Service Committee, 16 Beacon 
Street, or by writing to the Rev. Carl Voss, 116 Summer 
Street, Springfield, Vermont. 


Young persons finding it impossible to participate in 
the work-camp projects, particularly college people 
having to work during the summer, are urged to take 
part in the training school program, to be held 
June 19-29, at the Kedron Valley Inn, North Woodstock 
Vermont. The program will be one to profit any young 
person interested in service committee work and who 
desires to become better equipped to serve in the Uni- 
versalist cause. 
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Applications for the work-camp program shou. 
be submitted before May 1! And the sooner tl 
better! Those young people requiring scholarship a 
should indicate the fact in their application. 


2 


What About Our Non-Sectarian Service Policy? | 


The current developments in international relatio 
make it plain that non-sectarian aid overseas, carr) 
out in the spirit of good will, must be intensified. | 


The growing insistence that human beings in ne 
shall be helped only if they “‘vote properly’’ or gil 
allegiance to a particular political viewpoint, 4 
inevitably lead to the un-doing of all that non-sectari! 
relief agencies have done since the war to demonstra 
the essential good will of the American people. | 

The tiny “reservoirs” of good will that the Uni 
list Service Committee established among the peo 
of Holland and Hungary will be placed in jeopardy, 
indeed, one wonders if the families of Amsterdam th 
we helped and the peasant families of Hungary that | 
aided, will be able to keep faith that we were honest} 
our avowal of a humanitarian non-sectarian policy. | 


When the passions of men out-run their understar} 
ing, the reasoned approach becomes increasingly difficu 
But surely the essential spirit of Universalism can 
be subverted to any political gospel. It must inevita 
find its expression in real demonstrations of love! | 
love one’s friends is easy; to love one’s fellowmen is 
easy. But love our fellowmen, we must! 


The Universalist Service Committee has had peo 
inception, a non-sectarian policy. Believing, as 
versalists, in the supreme worth of every human 
sonality, the path we must travel is quite clear. 
must seek to aid a//J members of the human fa 
that are in need, in accordance with our ability 
share. 


Carleton Fish 


| 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE! 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y 
_ The Service Committee has shipping tags oO: 

stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF | 

CASH for the purpose of buying food should 

be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREE 

BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. i 
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R. VAN SCHAICK?S ARTICLES ON THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH ARE NOW IN PAMPHLET FORM 


> the Editor: 

Isn’t there some way to put in pamphlet form Dr. John’s 
nazingly simple and heart-warming article of the current LEADER? 

has pith and cogency, covers the ground in a series of rapid 

inels, and speaks, I believe, for most Universalists. It is some- 
sing I’d be proud to hand to new adherents, and would counter- 
ulance some of the stylistically heavy material we have been 
ining out lately. 

I understand the denominational funds earmarked for this 
tt of thing arelow. Is there any other way? Or is my enthusiasm 
r this article more or less unique among the brethren? 


ynn, Massachusetts William Wallace Rose 


itor’s Note: Through the generosity of the First Universalist 
hurch of Lynn, Massachusetts, and other contributors, these 
e articles are now available in pamphlet form. 


/ WELL, THE DEAN, BY PRACTICE AND PRECEPT, 
| TAUGHT US THE SUPREME VALUE 

OF EVERY PERSONALITY 
o the Editor: 


| Iwant to congratulate you on the story of your European 
urney in behalf of the D. P.’s. It is admirable and ought to stir 
ae hearts of all readers. I have read nothing telling of conditions 
1 Germany that was so well told. I have felt that we have no 
dequate comprehension of the tragic plight of the people there. 

. You have done a great service to the Universalist Church 
y the report of your mission. 

John Murray Atwood. 

‘anton, New York, 


COMMENDS DR. CUMMINS 


*o the Editor: 


I want to express to you and Robert Cummins my admiration 
f two most outstanding articles appearing in THE LEADER re- 
ently. 

Your editorial anent the Boston Herald editorial was very 
yowerful and splendidly put together. He who runs can read 
hat and know that Protestantism has not lost its self-respect. 
_ Dr. Cummins’ article in the last LEADER is the best statement 
what is properly called the ‘‘Genius of America’”’ that I have 
ver seen. ‘‘How long, oh Lord, how long”’ will it be before the 
eal lovers of the democratic conception of social life wake up and 
see where we are heading. 

Both of these articles are well calculated, I believe, to wake 
1p Our laymen to the need of freely supporting, in every con- 
eivable way, men like the writers of these two articles. 

' You will be interested to know that Emerson Schwenk is on 
he job, and his personality is making him many friends. 
Ralph E. Gardner. 
daverhill, Massachusetts. 


THANK YOU KINDLY, FATHER 


fo the Editor: 

You are destroying our faith. When you present the members 
f the New Board of Education, you single out one of them and 
int an alleged middle (maiden) name, and get that one wrong. 


such partiality is reprehensible, as well as leading you into paths 


f error. We believed you never made a mistake. 

When Dr. William Henry McGlauflin was General Superin- 
endent, and Noble Earl McLaughlin was carrying on his fine 
Ministry in Wisconsin, we told him that when he grew up we’d 
et him spell his name as the General Supreintendent did. But 
1e preferred the old way in which he and all the rest of that grand 
Iniversalist family of Baltimore McLaughlins spelled it. And 
0 does Rebecca. 

But you have to get the highland mist in your throat in order 
O pronounce it right. 

All blessings upon you as you keep on trying to attain per- 
ection. 

- Stanley Manning. 
\von, Illinois. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BETWEEN SUPPER AND FIBBER MCGEE 


To the Editor: 


Jennie Frost called up Betsy and Betsy told me when I got 
home for supper. ’Twas all about your first page editorial in this 
ssue of THE LEADER. So the first thing I did after putting away 
the usual good meal that B. B. sets up, and while waiting for 
Fibber McGee and Molly to come on, I read your article. 

It is the sanest and clearest writing about this mess we are in 
that I’ve read (or talk that I’ve heard.) I’ve been listening to 
lots of talkers, some of them very fighting mad and daring; also 
to a few (not more than one or two) who think Russia is being 
crowded and abused through misunderstanding of Stalin’s “‘altru- 
istic’ motives and endeavors for the good of all peoples. 

Anyhow, I hope all the publications everywhere reprint the 
whole piece. It deserves it and it is needed by us all. 

George A. Lowe 
Rockport, Massachusetts. 


WE ASKED FOR IT, AND WE GOT IT 


To the Editor: 


Thank you for printing the compliment by J. B. Priestley. 
Compliments of this caliber from gentlemen are extremely scarce. 
Censure comes through the floor. 

True things have not changed much, though women vote, 
but look who else is voting: The men! 

For a fair trial, it would be necessary for the girls to have the 
vote all to themselves and practice managing the world as long 
as the men have, and remember, the men had the fresh start. 

May you grow in wisdom and logic. 

ey, Ward Campbell 
Athens, Penn. 


Editor’ s Note: Much as we love them, we still are not sure the 
girls would do any better by themselves. 


WE ASSUMED EVERYONE KNEW T. R. SAID IT. 


To the Editor: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the excellant editorial ‘‘Our 
World Responsibility” in your issue of March 20. It is very much 
to the point. 

The only criticism, if you want to call it that; I would make 
is that you should have given the late Teddy Roosevelt credit for 
the phrase, “Speak softly, but carry a big stick.’ 


._ Marcus J. Offers. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Our Library Desk 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
By Herschel Baker 
Harvard University Press 


Price $5.00 


This is one of the most rewarding books 
I have read in a long time and I can 
recommend it unhesitatingly to all read- 
ers who enjoy scholarly writing. 

Dr. Baker is professor of English at 
Harvard University, but he is ‘‘at home”’ in 
the fields of philosophy, religion and 
theology as well as literature. His scholar- 
ship is broad and profound, but always 
human and he seldom uses his learning for 
mere exhibitionist purposes. 

The volume constitutes a study in ‘“‘the 
persistence of an idea,’’ the idea being the 
dignity of man. He traces the main thesis 
from the pre-Socratic period in Greek phil- 
osophy through Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle, whose humanism exalted man’s 
rational nature and confidently asserted his 
ability to live an ordered life in an ordered 
universe. Then follows the decay of hu- 
manism and the estimate which man, has 
placed on man, Greek philosophy “playing 
out” in electicism. 

The author then discusses the religious 
attitude, the humanistic assumption giving 
way to man’s unworthiness and dependence 
upon God: He epitomizes the change thus: 
“Tn the Christian world, God usurped the 
place man had occupied in the pagan world. 
An anthropocentric universe was replaced 
by a theocentric universe, humanism by 
theocracy, knowledge by faith, explanation 
by mystery, the state by the church.” He 
outlines the growth of the Christian view 
through St. Augustine and the other notable 
framers of Catholic theology, showing a 
gradual re-emergence of the concept of 
human dignity culminating in the natural 
theology of Thomas Aquinas, and the revis- 
ion of the Augustinian estimate of human 
nature. 

Then on to the Renaissance which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Baker, did not produce so 
radical a change as is commonly supposed. 
But it did bring to the fore, leaders of all 
fields, literary, theological, philosophical, 
who gave emphasis to their faith in man, 
his freedom and capacity to live a good life. 

The volume ends with an all too brief 
view of the Protestant concept of man. 
The author does not carry his study into 
the present and thus does not attempt to 
evaluate the implications of modern culture 
anc their effect on man’s dignity. ‘‘That,”’ 
says Dr. Baker, “is obviously another 
story.” 

Clarence R. Skinner. 


“WHAT SHALL I PREACH?” 
By George Brown Thomas 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Price $2.50 


What Shall I Preach? by George Brown 
Thomas is exactly what its title page de- 
scription indicates: titles offered for twenty- 
two hundred quoted texts from the Old and 
New Testaments. 

This reviewer has read in considerable 
detail the combinations of text and title, 
perhaps enough to make a fair estimate of 
the significance of the book to the preacher, 
and from that reading he regrets to say that 
there is doubt as to whether many preachers 
will find the important question that the 
book asks given a very satisfying answer. 
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Some of the texts and subjects seem to 
fit, though some of these are too obvious to 
need recording; some of the subjects seem 
remote from the texts, often forced without 
warrant; a good many of the subjects have 
little significance; some of them are trivial. 

It is to be feared that in many instances, 
having made a selection of one of these 
title-text combinations, the preacher would 
still be in doubt about what he was to 
preach, because, with the meager material, 
the development is not readily forthcoming. 

One may question whether the preacher 
who is properly equipped for his work, 
through a studied acquaintance with the 
individual and social problems of mankind, 
and who has a measure of good judgment 
as to the needs of men will ever be troubled 
greatly about the selection of subjects to 
preach about. Such a man, too, though 
never under compulsion to have a Bible 
text for every sermon, will undoubtedly, 
through his own acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, discover an abundance of texts 
that suggest living themes and aid in their 
elaboration. 

For those who feel that they need help of 
the nature suggested by this book, books 
such as Harper’s Topical Concordance, 
compiled by Charles R. Joy; Carl S. 
Patton’s, The Use of the Bible 1n Preach- 
ing; or Halford E. Luccock’s books on 
Preaching Values in the new translations 
of the Old and New Testaments, will surely 
be of far greater service. 

Edson R. Miles. 


YOUTH IN DESPAIR 

By Ralph Banay 

Coward-McCann, New York 

Price $3.00 

Before I received Youth in Despair for 
review, I attended a meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club. Victor A. Friend rose 
to challenge the men to set up a committee 
to investigate all types of institutions and 
hear leaders in the fields of criminal psy- 
chology, juvenile delinquency, etc. He 
urged that an effort be made to determine 
where our church is shirking its respon- 
sibility for preventing the filling of our 
institutions with young men and wornen. 
Mr. Friend, a member of the Governor’s 
Council of .the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, had just finished such an inspec- 
tion tour of institutions. He was appalled 
by what he saw. His burning desire was 
to have positive action of preventative 
service by our church people. 

My hopes were high when I sat down to 
read “Youth in Despair.’, Here might be 
one answer our people could grasp. It is, 
in moderate measure, for it presses home, 
almost too many times, the outmoded laws 
of our states which allow punishment of a 
child as responsible when he breaks a law, 
while society’s attitude is one of tolerance 
for much the same behavior so long as he 
obeys the law. 

The legal practice is worse. Two boys 
commit the same offense. In one case the 
District Attorney high pressures the parents 
into a confession of guilt—result prison. 
In the second case, the jury refused to 
indict for first degree murder and pro- 
nounced him a ‘“‘juvenile delinquent.” 
Result—an institution where proper treat- 
ment was available. 

It is a vital, stimulating, revealin 
as the chapter titles indicate: THe Cala 
Goes to School; The Family; Who Are the 


Delinquents? The Delinquent Is Given 
Chance; Prevention. 

Ralph Banay points out that essent 
to any success of projected plans for c 
rection of delinquency is a change 
public opinion. There must be 
awakening of our consciousness to the ne 
for trained personnel to combat prevaili 
environmental and physiological conditic 
which lead to continued delinquency. T 
public, sufficiently informed and arouse 
must give the impetus to a constructi\ 
long-range, remedial program. 

The author is well qualified to write tl 
factual book. He has spent thirty years 
study, research, and professional work 
Boston State Hospital, Yale Universit 
Director of Sing Sing Prison Psychiat: 
Clinic and Director of Research on Soc 
Deviation at Columbia University. 

I strongly advise every minister a: 
public-spirited layman to read this bo 
and augment the reading with action! 

Cc. Ae 


THE LOST GOSPEL | 
By Robert E. Luccock 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948 
Price $1.75 


This collection of sixteen sermons | 
Robert E. Luccock, minister of the Nor 
port Methodist Church, Long Island, N. * 
and son of Halford E. Luccock with whe 
he collaborated in the recently pv 
lished anthology The Questing Spirit,, 
not simply another book of sermons, but | 
exemplification of a technique in sermy 
writing. { 

Each sermon is based on a short stc 
whose vivid retelling in shortened fol 
gives an immediately heightened inter} 
which is maintained throughout. 

Even as Stidger has used the poem 
drama to enliven the sermon, so Laces 
has used the short story. Each has b 
carefully chosen for interest and varied 
and for the way in which it evidences re 
ious truth ‘in the world close at hang 
Not all are religious stories, but all do pot 
up some religious implication. 

Among the stories used are “The Li 
Gospel,’’ by Arthur Train, ‘In Memory 
L.H.W.,”’ by Dorothy Canfield Fish 
“The Ship that Found Itself,’”’ by Rudy# 
Kipling; “‘The Beast in the Jungle,” | 
Henry James, as well as others by 
Chesterton, Benet, Wells, and others. | 

While this is a book that will appea 
laymen, it is even more important = | 
preacher in that it sets forth a technic 
by which preaching can be brought 
closely to that type of teaching that Je 
used so effectively in the parable. 

Philip R. 


Sidewalk Sermon 


People dream of one world 
With littl narrow minds 
Bounded by  self-concern 
Blinded by race or nation 
One world is just a dream 
Without world mentalities 


THINK BROADLY! 
—Brainard F. Gibbons 
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HOW THE ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN 
CAMP FUNDS ARE GROWING. 
WAYS AND MEANS 


Gifts for both the Equipment Fund and 
the operating expenses are coming in well. 
Letters which accompany many contribu- 
tions are most interesting and stories of 
methods of raising money often quite 
unique. Below we give you a few para- 
graphs quoted from some of these letters; 
edited from others; names omitted where 
requested; names included where there is 
no objection. 

How a member of a firm of Opticians 
is doing it: 

Since the in-gathering of the stockings, 
this gentleman has been collecting funds 
for the Camps in a very interesting way. 
In his business, people often come in to 
have some little adjustment made to their 
glasses—a screw tightened, frames straight- 
ened, etc. There is no charge for this ser- 
vice, but customers are invited to contri- 
bute to our Camps by means of a receptacle 
provided for the purpose. Last week he 
turned over $20.00 which had been con- 
‘ributed in this way, and which the local 
church treasurer has sent on to headquarters 
through the usual channels. 

From All Souls Young Peoples Christian 
Union, Brooklyn, New York. 

A wonderful plan by which the members 
san send two boys and two girls to Camp 
or one week: 

“In order to raise the needed funds we 
have asked one of the large department 
stores to show their summer fashions on 
Friday night, May 7, at our Church. We 
have also asked that one item shown at the 
show be donated by the store as a door 
prize and awarded to the holder of a lucky 
ticket. This was done to help boost the 
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sale of tickets. We are charging $1.00 
per ticket.” 

A later letter says “Our plans for the 
Fashion Show have been going forth at 
great speed. We hope to have a full house 
on Friday night, May 7.” : 

The women of the Newark, N. J. 
Group looked over the list of equipment 
needed and asked us to check as their gift 
the silver for Camp! An ambitious program 
for one group, but where there is enthusiam 
and desire there is accomplishment. And 
from the husband of one member of this 
group we have received $20.00 with which 
to purchase one set of bases and a catcher’s 
mit. Scarcely had we received this gift 
before another letter arrived with the good 
news that the daughter of the family is 
much interested in the camp for boys and 
wants her check for $12.00 to be used to 
purchase two table tennis sets. 

Wives, please take notice: It is, we 
believe, largely because of the enthusiasm 
of the wife and mother in this family that 
these two gifts have come to us. She 
says, “I never lose a chance to talk up 
camp, and who knows, I may be able to 
move others to make contributions.” Of 
course she will be successful and so will 
you if you keep talking about our diabetic 
girls and boys and our camps which serve 
them. 


MENTAL MENU FOR SPRING. 


Four intriguing periodicals have recently 
come to our office, dressed in bright covers 
and presenting a fresh spring outlook 
upon world affairs. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC (March) with its 
topic “Food for a Hungry World’’, portrays 
with telling illustrations the present world- 
crisis in food production and distribution, 


and points out a common-sense path to 
recovery. Sir John Boyd Orr, chief executive 
of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, is shown with a 600- 
calorie meal before him, a typical European 
menu out of one day’s 1800 calorie allow- 
ance. He is scraping a smear of margarine 
over a heel of brown bread; on his plate 
are a potato and a spoonful of cabbage. 

An article, ‘‘The Facts in the Case’’, 
illustrates the four causes of world hunger: 
a Chinese coolie harvesting a field by the 
“grab and chop’? method; a stretch of 
arable land left desolate by a wartime 
trench; cdérn-land submerged by a flood; 
and a wheat-field covered inches deep in 
sand, 

On the constructive side is an official 
analysis of the Marshall Plan and its im- 


portance in helping to restore normal 
production in Europe’s fields, factories 
and mines, 


The March issue of SOCIAL ACTION 
is a special Farm Number. It advocates 
a national farm policy for rural America 
which shall (1) supply an adequate flow 
of food for the population of the nation 
and, for some years, for many of the im- 
poverished people of other lands; (2) offer 
adequate incentives and rewards to the 
producers of this food; (3) maintain our 
national resource in land, water and timber; 
and (4) ensure a fair distribution of the 
benefits of agricultural planning among 
all groups and classes of the farm popula- 
tion. To achieve this result there is needed 
a thorough reorganization of agricultural 
areas with relation to type of products; 
also of farm methods, personnel and living 
conditions. 

A significant sentence: “It is easier to 
ignore a thousand rural shacks than a 
single row of slum tenements.’’ 

In “A Ministry to the Entire Com- 
munity’’, Ralph L. Woodward, a professor 
in the Yale Divinity School, discusses the 
opportunities for spiritual, social and 
economic leadership which await a creative 
Rural Church. 

Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher writes 
of her recent visit to Japan in THE 
CHURCH WOMAN. She reports great 
interest in the United Church of Japan, 
particularly among the young people, who 
have heard General MacArthur declare that 
democracy and Christianity go together 
oe . Women are for the first time taking 
an interest in the affairs of the country. 

Florence Gordon, in “Catching Tomor- 
row’’ says that the new look of denomina- 
tional co-operation is evident in many 
missionary enterprises: in medical centers 
like Vellore Medical College in India; in 
the printing of Christian literature in 
China; in educational programs in Africa 
and Latin America. Z 

YOUR NEIGHBOR CELEBRATES. 
This attractively illustrated booklet ex- 
plains the customs and ceremonies con- 
nected with the celebration of the seven 
annual Jewish holidays. It was prepared 
at the request of Christian educators, 
especially for children, but will be enjoyed 
by thoughtful people of all ages. 

Copies may be obtained from— 

Department of Interreligious Cooperation, 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 

100 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, 

Illinois. 
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Church Schools and Religious Educatio: 


General Sunday School Association, Univeralist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PREPARING FOR NATIONAL 


In many churches 
plans are underway 
for National Family 
Week, May 2-9. 
Worship servicesfor 
the church school 
for these two Sun- 
days on home and 
family relationships 
were prepared by 
Mrs. Charles A, 


Wyman of Melrose. 

Still another help available from the 
G.S.S.A. office for this observance is the 
Parents’ Packet, a collection of pamphlets 
and other materials for parents, also guides 
for Religious Education Committees or 
those attempting to bring about closer 
relationships between home and church. 
The price of this packet is 75 cents. 


READING ALOUD IN THE HOME 


This is the title of a new 24-page leaflet 
by Josephine Moffett Benton, issued by 
the Religious Education Committee of the 
Friends General Conference. It isa valuable 
addition to materials for parents and its 
publication, just prior to National Family 
Week, is timely. (Copies at 5 cents apiece 
may be ordered of the G.S.S.A.) 

Out of rich and happy experience with 
her own children, Mrs. Benton tells why 
in her opinion reading aloud is important. 
She also has something to say on how to 
read, and when. What to reed covers 
pages and provides a variety of suggestions 
for older boys and girls, as well as for young 
children. 

Parents who have long since made a 
practice of reading aloud to their children 
will enjoy finding here some of the titles 
which have been favorites in their families 
too. And parents who have yet to discover 
the values in this experience will be stimu- 
lated to try it, after reading this leaflet. 


PARENTS INTERESTED IN DIS- 
CUSSING RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


We don’t know whether it was different 
from what other churches have tried but 
we do know that it worked. It was one of 
the best meetings we have had in our Lowell 
church for some time. It was Parents’ 
Night for the parents of our church school 
pupils. As evaluated by the teachers the 
meeting was successful for many reasons, the 
most important ones being outlined below. 

The speaker and the subject matter: 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott was the speaker. 
He gave a brief talk on the Universalist 
approach in religious education. Much 
time was spent considering children’s 
questions about God, Jesus, death and 
nature, and how to answer them. There 
was lively interest in the discussion period 
for we were dealing with something close 
to parents’ daily life. 

The organization and procedure: 
Purposely the meeting was kept as informal 
as possible. Personal letters went to all 
parents announcing the meeting and telling 
what it would be like. The teachers followed 
this up up with telephone calls. We had our 
refreshments, dessert and coffee first, to 
help create a friendly, informal atmosphere. 
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Following this we remained at the tables 
for the meeting. 

Since many of our parents are not of 
Universalist background, they were eager 
to have a clear presentation of the liberal 
position. It soon became evident in the 
question period that the most important 
result of the meeting would be the stimu- 
lating of new thinking in religion. 

The comment, “I am glad I didn’t miss 
this, we must have another one soon,” ex- 
pressed the feeling of most of those present. 

Reported by a Parent Who Attended. 


CONCERING MARRIAGE, FAMILIES, 
HOME RELATIONSHIPS 


Five of the concise booklets in the well- 
known series of Public Affairs Pamphlets 
are on the general subject of Family Rela- 
tions, treating sociological facts and their 
bearing on human life in non-technical 
language and in simple understandable 
fashion. The pamphlets are a handy source 
of facts and useful suggestions, and will be 
a good addition to any display on Festival 
of the Home, or Parents’ Reading Shelf. 
Some churches may wish to have a number 
of copies for sale. 

Building Your Marriage, Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, No. 113, is based on a book, When 
You Marry, a comprehensive text on mar- 
riage and family relationships by Mrs. 
Duvall and Reuben Hill, published jointly 
by Association Press and D. C. Heath. It 
is good advice to young married couples, 
intended to supplement such counsel as 
may be obtained in marriage counseling 
classes or interviews with ministers, doctors 
or family counselors. 

Keeping Up With Teen-Agers, by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, No. 127, isa practical 
pamphlet touching on many difficulties 
teen-agers are apt to meet, as those arising 
out of differences between the generations: 
changing times and customs, varying 
notions on hours, responsibilities, money, 
friends, dating. Helpful to parents and youth. 

When You Grow Older, George Lawton 
and Maxwell S. Stewart, No. 131. Many 
aspects of the question of aging successfully 
are touched upon—the question of work, 
health, mental attitude, security and pen- 
sions, homes for the aged. ‘‘None of us 
is getting any younger,” says the pamphlet, 
but it goes on to show how intellectual and 
spiritual growth, practical and artistic 
achievements, may be just as challenging 
in age as in youth. 

Broken Homes, by George Thorman, 
No. 135, treats the growing problem of 
divorce, showing its causes, legal aspects, 
and some preventive measures through 
guidance, pre-marriage counseling, and 
education. 

Planning Your Family, by Herbert 
Yahraes, No. 136, is a treatment of the 
Planned Parenthood Movement, showing 
its progress, some of the arguments for and 
against it, and its future. It gives further 
sources of information and a careful analysis 
of the need of population control, 

Each pamphlet concludes with a biblio- 
graphy of current books and pamphlets 
and is illustrated by line drawings and 
diagrams of visual-appeal. These may be 
ordered singly (twenty cents apiece) or in 
quantity of the Universalist Publishing 
House. Mi. w. 


FOR CHILDREN IN EUROPE 

The Spring Friendship Program in 1 
versalist church schools is concerned y 
displaced children in Europe. There 
thousands of war orphans of many nation 
Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Hungary, Rus 
Ukrania, Czechoslovakia. The Universa 
Service Committee helps to operate tk 
child care centers in the British zone 
Germany—at Auermuhle, Veerssen, < 
Seessen. Permanent homes must be for 
for all these displaced children in vari 
parts of the world. Most of all they n 
food and medical care and wholesome : 
roundings that they may grow up w 
hope and confidence in their fellowrnen. 

Let us do all we can to help lift the b 
den of human suffering, remembering t 
if we are to build a new world we must s: 
the children—all children. | 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MOVES | 
FORWARD 
In the recent annual canvass for plec 
at the Unitarian-Universalist Church) 
Cleveland the chairman of each chu 
committee presented a statement of ne 
and plans for the year ahead. Dr. M. 
Wight reported as follows regarding | 
church’s educational program. | 
The Educational Department of y} 
church is rated as being outstanding. , 
present $10 of each member’s aver 
annual pledge is used to operate and mi 
tain the educational activities. | 
To move forward for the program of | 
vance the Religious Education Commi; 
would need $2.50 more per year from q 
church member. It would provide: | 
1. The necessary materials to help | 
high school pupils refurbish the north 
cony so that these rooms will be condu 
to church school worship. 

2. The teaching tools needed fo 
rapidly increasing church school mem 
ship and program of Adult Education. 

3. A sound projector that will gre: 
enhance the effectiveness of the educatig) 
program: Its adult educational activit) 
Parent-teacher meetings; Club activitl 
The church school curriculum; The | 
grams of other church organizations. | 

4. A library of badly needed | 


materials. 

5. Funds so that'a larger number of 
teachers and church school officers 
attend training institutes. 

We feel that it is just as importent 
you to support adequately the constru 
forces in our society, as it is to repair 
ravages of its destrucrive elements. Tod 
children will be the leaders of the chur 
tomorrow in building a better world. 

Our children should possess: (1) 
and spiritual ideals. (2) Knowledge o 
rich religious heritage of the past. (3) 
perience for intelligent participation in. 
work of the church. 

May we count on you for an additi 
contribution? 


t 


If you want to change a whole civiliz 
overnight—start with the children. If 
want to plant a conviction indelibly i 
society, plant it in the hearts of childre: 

Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyt 
Church 
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JINNEAPOLIS UNIVERSALISTS 
TOWS FULL PROGRAM OF 
ROWING CHURCH 


BUAL MEETING OF 
| 


The annual parish meeting of The First 
Hniversalist Society of Minneapolis was 
#ld at the Church House on January 12, 
148, with Alfred F. Pillsbury presiding. 
jeports from auxiliary groups indicated in- 
leasing memberships and activities. It 
yas reported that fixed price bids were in 
rospect to end the delay in resuming work 
Joon the new building, but that inflated 
ysts were making it necessary and wise 
) revise the original plans. The treasurer 
sported that the Building Fund had been 
icreased fifty-eight thousand dollars dur- 
ng 1947 by cash donations, and that 
Iwo thousand dollars had been added to 
he Endowment Fund, while the’ operating 
ixpense account showed a shrinkage of 
hree hundred and thirty-five dollars in 
he balance on hand. 


| Dr. Olson’s report as pastor pointed out 
hat, during 1947, the Church had main- 
‘ained regular Sunday services of worship; 
ffered weekly educational training through 
he Church School; presented social and 
vultural programs in the Men’s Club and 
he Association of Universalist Women; 
sent regular shipments of clothing and con- 
ributions of money to the Universalist 
Service Committee; received a citation for 
support in excess of ordinary contributions 
:o The Universalist Church of America; co- 
yperated in the establishment and support 
of activity among Universalist and Uni- 
‘arian students on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, including the hiring 
of a director; conducted Social Action 
forums; co-operated in the operation of 
Unity Settlement House; instituted ‘“‘even- 
ings at church” as a further social contact 
for our members; instituted the Univer- 
salist Blood Bank for the benefit of people 
of our parish; sent delegations to Mid-West 
Institute for leadership training; supplied 
facilities for the Minneapolis Chest X-ray 
Survey in our neighborhood; contributed 
mending service on a weekly basis for the 
Vince A. Day Child Care Center; and par- 
ticipated in several civic and welfare or- 
ganizations through its minister and mem- 
bers. Dr. Olson reported that he holds 
offices as chairman of the Minneapolis Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority, as presi- 
dent of the Family and Children’s Service, 
as vice-president of the Unity Settlement 
Association, as vice-president of the Wash- 
burn District Community Council, and as 
director of the Hennepin County Red Cross. 


A budget for 1948, amounting to $13,- 
172.30, was presented and adopted as 
recommended by the Finance Committee. 
Officers elected for the coming year were: 
President, Alfred F. Pillsbury; Vice Presi- 
dents, Lyndon M. King and J. G. Blaine 
McKusick; Clerk, Joseph L. Seybold; 
Treasurer, George C. Ludolph. Hadar E. 
Elling, Joseph L. Seybold, William C- 
Stephenson and E. E. Williams were named 
as trustees for three years. Louise Chap- 
man, Mrs. Harold Wilson, John W. Mc- 
Arthur, Glenn A. Page, and Clifford J.- 
Sommers were elected to the General Church 
Committee. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Include attendance at one or more in- 
stitutes in the summer program for your 
family. 

North Carolina—Shelter Neck, Burgaw 

June 14-20—Youth Institute 

June 20-23—Religious Education 

June 23-25—Universalist Women 
California—The Barton School Topanga 

Canyon 

June 23-26—Liberal Women’s Institute 

June 27-July 2—Religious Education 
Michigan—New First Camp, Michigan 

July 11-18—The Mid-West Institute 
Vermont—Elfin Lake, Wallingford 

July 20-August 17—Junior High Inter- 

cultural Camp 
New York—Ithaca College Camp, near 
Ithaca 

July 4-11—Church Workers Institute 

New Jersey—Murray Grove, Lanoka 
Harbor 

July 31-Aug. 7—Youth Week 

Aug. 7-14—Church Workers 
Ohio—Y M C A Camp, near Columbus 

Aug. 8-15—The Buckeye Institute 
Maine—Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 

June 29-July 9—Youth Fellowship 

July 10-24—Junior High, Camp Seabreeze 

July 24-31—Religious Education 

July 31-Aug. 7—Religious Education 

Aug. 7-14—Churchmanship 

Aug. 14-21—International Relations 

Aug 21-28—Family Life 

Sept. 3-6—Young Adults 

Write—The Institute Committee, 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. for further 
information about any institute 


J. ELMER HUTCHINSON HONORED 
BY UNIVERSALISTS 


A reception of more than usual interest 
was that given Wednesday evening, March 
17, in the Parish hall of the church of the 
Good Shepherd, Universalist, Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, when J. Elmer Hutchin- 
son, trustee of the church for twenty-five 
consecutive years, was honored on the com- 
pletion of his tenure of office. 

Mrs. Louis J. Richards, who conducts the 
weekly services at the church and is also the 
authorized interpreter of the Inness paint- 
ings, gave an interesting resume of the years 
of the stewardship Mr. Hutchinson has 
rendered the church, dwelling especially 
upon those intangible things which con- 
stitute those ‘‘over and above the line of 
duty—and which spell the difference 
between true devotion to that of mere lip 
service. His faithful volunteer work is an 
inspiration to all who know him and it will 
be so written in the annals of the history of 
the church of the Good Shepherd.”’ 

J. C. McCrocklin, with a few sincere 
words of appreciation presented Mr. 
Hutchinson with a handsome pen and pencil 
set, and gave to Mrs. Richards a pen and 
stationery. 

Mr. McCrocklin also gave a fine tribute 
to Mrs. Richards for her splendid leadership 
in the church and for her heroic efforts in 
carrying on the work for the past four years. 

A delightful musical program was a high- 
light of the evening when Sam Bessis,* 
violinist, accompanied by Mrs. Guiley 
Clarke gave several selections, and Mrs. 
Robert Greer’s lovely voice was heard ina 
solo, accompanied by Mrs. Leavitt Little 
on the piano. 


News of Churches and Church People 


EASTER AT GARDINER 


The First Universalist Church of Gardi- 
ner, Maine, had a most successful Easter 
Sunday. The day began with a Union 
Easter Sunrise Service for all the young 
people of the city. A capacity crowd filled 
Hayden Hall. Each young people’s group 
took its turn in leading the service. After 
the service, the young people enjoyed an 
Easter breakfast. 

Our regular Sunday school service was 
at 9:30 A.M. Then came the Easter 
Worship Service of the church. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Andrew Lund gave 
a benefit silver tea from four to six o’clock 
at her home. The tea was for the benefit 
of the Lucy Loring Club of the church. 
Several members of the club assisted the 
hostess. A great crowd of people attended 
the tea. 

The newly formed Junior Young People’s 
group for Junior High Schoolers met at six 
o’clock and at seven o’clock, the Senior 
Young People met with a fine Easter 
program. 

It was a big day and the entire church 
shared the uplift of the Easter season. 


SERVICES STARTED 
AT HOLLYWOOD 


Services on an experimental basis began 
Palm Sunday in The Las Palmas Theatre, 
Hollywood, California, under the leader- 
ship of Sheldon Shepard. Fifty-five persons 
were present, but it is not known yet how 
many of them are interested in permanent 
connection or regular attendance. 

Only one of the congregation was a regu- 
lar attendant at any other Universalist 
church. There were a dozen who had in 
other years attended Universalist churches 
in this vicinity but they have been more or 
less “lost” to us for some time. The rest of 
the congregation were newly interested per- 
sons responding to considerable advance 
publicity and promotion. 


CHRISTENINGS, 1948 


Atiantals Georciaasanen iene eee 
Brunswick, Maine 
Melroses, MassSeac ee aoe eee 
Rutland .Viermontee ee perenne cee 
Saugus) Masser pasriceins ho tatters 


NEW MEMBERS, 1948 

Atlantali Georgia eres eit ee ae 10 
Brunswick, Maine 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Church of Divine Paternity, New York 21 


Hartford. ‘Conn ssoee ee or ee 37 
Haverhil ee lViasssearrten net aar eee eae 8 
MelrosesIVMassior eres eee 2 
leauqelebevely WAameneyne goocanacseaunoone 7 
Saugus; Mass. Aa et eee ee 8 
Walther Viass aan an ene een 5 
Washing tonke 1 Cheer eee 15 
Wellesley* Mass. 22... jheh. s.cccice cous 21 
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CHARLES A. WYMAN 
TEACHES AT TUFTS 

The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, taught 
classes on “Church Finance and Adminis- 
tration’’ at Tufts College, School of Reli- 
gion, the week of April 5. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 


Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautifu. 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require. 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial’ Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medica! Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and 
Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
i Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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Obituaries 


MRS. JAMES M. ALLEN 


Mrs. James M. Allen, Laverna Beals 
Allen, died Thursdey, March 18, in East 
Milton, Mass., eged ninety. For over halfa 
century, she was a faithful member of the 
Universalist Church in Turner Center, 
Maine. Left a widow at the age of twenty- 
seven with three children, she busied herself 
with dressmaking and later with domestic 
nursing, in which her cheerfulness and effi- 
ciency gained her popularity and she was 
much in demand not only in Turner but in 
surrounding towns. Old timers of Ferry 
Beach will remember her and her sister, 
Laura Beals, as being in charge of the Quillen 
kitchen especially in the year of the big 
Y.P.C.U. convention of 1919. Eight years 
ago, Mrs. Allen suffered a shock that left 
her a wheel chair invalid. She bore the 
affliction with such courage and cheerful- 
ness that a good cure for the blues was a call 
on Grandma Allen. She leaves a son, James 
Garfield Allen of Turner Center, a daughter, 
Bessie Allen and a sister, Laura Beals, both 
of East Milton, Mass., and Turner, Maine. 
Funeral services at the Turner Center 
Church were attended by a large circle of 
friends, G. W. Sias, minister emeritus, 
officiating. 


CARRIE M. HALE 


Miss Carrie M. Hale, a lifelong Univer- 
salist and member of the Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia, died at her 
home in the Green Hill Farms Apartments, 
Overbrook, March 8, 1948. 


Although coming from Puritan ancestry, 
Universalism wes the feith of the Hale 
family for many generations. The first 
Universalist in the family was Celia Town 
Hale, great grandmother of Miss Hale, 
who attended the church in Dana, Mass- 
achusetts, when Hosea Ballou was begin- 
ning his ministry there. The earliest 
ancestor in America arrived in 1635 on the 
ship Increase, and another, Capt. John 
Town, fought the British in the battle of 


Lexington. 
Miss Hale was born in Philadelphia, 
July 18, 1877, to J. Warren Hale and 


Fannie Louise Amsden Hale, and lived’in 
Philadelphia all her life. One of her abiding 
interests was music and from the begin- 
ning of the Philadelphia Orchestra she was 
a regular attendant at concerts. 

The congregation of the Church of the 
Restoration already misses the cheery 
presence of Miss Hale. She riever absented 
herself from services without good reason, 
and when present always scattered smiles 
end good humor to everyone. 


Among generous bequests to many good 
causes in her will, Miss Hale continued her 
interest in The Universalist Church of 
America by a bequest of twenty thousand 
dollars, income to be equally divided among 
The Universalist Church of America, the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, the Clara Barton 
Home for Diabetic Children and the 
Sustaining Fund of the Publishing House. 


- Bequests of five thousand dollars were also 


made to the Messiah Home for the Aged, 
Philadelphia, and~ to the Universalist 
Church of the Restoration. 

Surviving Miss Hale is her sister, Miss 
Lena L. Hale, of Philadelphia. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


MRS. FRED IRISH 


Mrs. Fred Irish, Mattie Phillips Iris; 
died at the home of her daughter, Mr 
Stephen Smith in Midland, Michiga’ 
Thursday, March 18, at the age of sevent: 
eight. She was born in Turner, Maine, ar 
resided there until the death of her husbar 
about five years ago when she went to li! 
with her daughter in Michigan. S| 
joined the Universe list Church in her earlit 
life and was active in Church and Cird 
until deafness came upon her some yea 
ago. She was an amateur artist of no med 
ability, and could also wield the pen wil 
credit. She wrote the ordination hymn fi 
the service in 1884 when John Kimball wi 
ordained in the Turner Center Churc] 
Services were held in her old home church 
Turner Center, Maine, at which Rev. G. 
Sias, minister emeritus, officiated. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE, MRS. HEN 
C. MORRIS 


A beautiful Memorial Service for M 
Henry C. Morris, (Grace Hills Mor 
was held in the Romaine-van Scha 
Room at the Universalist National M 
morial Church on April 1. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks officiated, assis 
by Mrs. Ross S. Gleeson, contralto, w- 
H. Jerome Graham at the piano. Beauti! 
flowers filled the room and many relativ 
and friends from Baltimore and Washing 
were present. Interment followed 
Glenwood Cemetery, Washington, D. |} 
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Buy Your Books 


from 


Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 


Universalist Publishing House | 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mas. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 


of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information ad dress: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
| A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION i 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students. The 
Union is within easy access of al! parts of 
Boston 


_ Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


April 17, 1948 


EASTER AT THE UNIVERSALIST 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


As in other churches throughout the 
country, Easter services at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, 
D. C., were crowded. Financially, every 
collection went over the top. 

Thursday night of Holy Week, Dr. 
Brooks assisted by Dr. van Schaick took in 
fifteen new members and Dr. van Schaick 
assisted by Dr. Brooks conducted the 
Communion Service. 

On Good Friday, Dr. Brooks represented 
the Universalist church nobly in the Three 
Hour Service at the Mount Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church which was poorly 
attended. Liberalism falters when it takes 
three hours to worship. 

On Easter Sunday, the choir under Felix 
Fondray with H. Jerome Graham at the 
organ rose to great heights. Dr. Brooks 
again was assisted by Dr. van Schaick and 
in the sermon showed his best form. The 
plate collection was five hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars and it will, as always, 
be increased in the days following. Only 
five hundred was asked. 

One of the most beautiful sights was a 
breakfast on Easter morning for one 
hundred and thirty-eight Sunday school 
pupils, parents and friends in Perkins Hall, 
over-financed by a basket at the door, 
cleared up by many willing hands, and 
followed by a Sunday School Easter service 
upstairs at 9:45 conducted by Dr. Brooks 
that was about perfect. This young church 
executive is developing a great gift with 
children. 

Countless details were left to Hope Dixon, 
church assistant, and nothing failed to 
come through as planned. The mid-west, 
New York, New England and the South 
were all represented in the large congrega- 
tions and the fact that the National Church 
belonged to the denomination as a whole, 
again was made clear. 

Vo We te 


COMMISSION ON WORLD ORDER 
TO ATTEND WORLD CONFERENCE 


The Commission on World Order of 
The Universalist Church of America is 
expecting to be officially represented , at 
the World Conference of Religion to be held 
at Town Hall, New York City, June 16-18. 
Those expected to attend as representatives 
of the Commission are: Rev. William J. 
Arms, Illinois, Chairman; Rev. Donald C. 
McMillan, Massachusetts; Rev. Burchard 
A. Royce, Connecticut; Rev. Philip R. 
Giles, New Hampshire. 

Plans are now underway by the Church 
Peace Union to arrange this World Con- 
ference for Moral and Spiritual Support 
of the United Nations. At an early date, 
the program of events and the list of chief 
delegates and participants will be published. 
Among these will be Sir S. Radhakrishnam, 
Vice Chancellor of the Hindu University 
at Benares, and Dr. P. Natarajan, also of 
India. Representatives of China and many 
other countries have signified their inten- 
tion to attend despite the problems of 
travel and exchange. 


HARKINS AT WASHINGTON 
U.M.T. HEARING 


Rev. Albert F. Harkins, Massachusetts, 
a member of the Human Rights Division 
of the World Order Commission, represented 
The Universalist Church of America in 


_Washington, D. C., March 29-30, at the 


hearings on U.M.T. 


SPRING BOARD MEETINGS 


The Board of Education of the Univer- 
salist Church will meet at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, April 26. The Board of Trustees 
of The Universalist Church of America 
will meet at the Parker House, Boston, 
Massachusetts April 27 and 28. 


DR. BELL GOES TO OHIO 


Dr. Albert D. Bell has accepted a call 
to the ministry of the Little Hocking, 
Rockland, Frost, Blanchester, Ohio, cir- 
cuit. Dr. Bell assumed his new duties 
April 1. 


The story of a 
minister who 


dared to be 


a Christian. 


NO TRUMPET 
BEFORE Fin 


4 NOVEL BY Nelia Gardner White 


The year’s most inspiring 
novel ...a courageously 
frank book on a challenging 
cheme. Westminster Fiction 
Award Winner. 


PRICE $3.00 
Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send No Trumpet Before Him 


Enclosed please find (..) cash (..) Bill me 
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Notices 


BETHANY UNION 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of Bethany Union 
will be held at the Home 256 Newbury 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Wednesday, 
April 21. 


Alice C. Lane, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Wm. Rainey Bennett transferred 
to Georgia March 22, 1948. 
Merton L. Aldridge, Sec’y 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The sixty third annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women will be held at the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, on Friday May 14th, at 
10 a.m. for the election of officers, the hear- 
ing of reports, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come 
before the meeting. 

Eloise O. Wellington, Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Fellowship Committee of Mass- 
achusetts met March 29, 1948 and ac- 
cepted letters of transfer from Pennsyl- 
vania for Frank Edwin Smith; from Maine 
for Walter S. Rounds; from Connecticut for 
Emerson Schwenk. 

Robert M. Rice, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of Mass- 
achusetts will meet April 26 at 1:45 P.M. 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, to examine 
the Rev. George Spencer for his fitness to 
receive a letter of license as a minister 
for one year. 

Robert M. Rice, Secretary. 


DAYS OF PROMISE 


by 


LOUIS STEVENS 


$3.50 


(A Panoramic Novel) 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 89th annual session of the Mass- 
achusetts Universalist Convention will be 
held in the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn on Friday and Saturday, May 14 
and 15, 1948. 

At all sessions those entitled to vote 
shall be: (a) ordained clergymen in the 
fellowship of the Convention; (b) three 
lay delegates from each parish in the 
fellowship, and such delegates shall be 
members of the parish which they represent 
and shall be duly accredited and supported 
by authority from the parish clerk; (c) 
officers and trustees of the Convention 
and the members of the Committee of 
Fellowship. 

The Convention registration fee will be 
twenty-five cents. 

Mason F. McGinness, Secretary 


CRACKLING 


One of our ministers tells an amusing 
story about his first job. At the age of 
fourteen, he wanted to get a job after 
school and applied to the village store. 


He got the job and was given a dollar and 


a half a week and all he could eat. 

At the end of the first month, the store- 
keeper said, “‘I have decided to raise your 
pay to three dollars a week and nothing 
to eat.” 


Daniel Webster was once sued by his 
butcher for a bill which was long overdue. 
Before his suit was settled, he met the 
butcher on the street and, to the man’s 
great embarrassment, stopped to ask why 
he had ceased sending around for his order. 

“Why, Mr. Webster,’’ said the trades- 
man. “I did not think you would want 
to deal with me when I’ve brought suit 
against you.”’ 

“Tut! Tut!’ said Mr. Webster. ‘Sue 
me all you wish but, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t try to starve me to death.”’ 


This is an American cavalcade of grass roots democracy from Appomattox Court 


House to the opening of World War II. 


An absorbing panorama crowded with dra- 


matic incidents, it traces the varicolored lives of a remarkably appealing family, the 


Virginia-born, Kansas-reared MacAllisters. 


: Prescribed in warm and human terms, here are the days of promise with all the 
excitement that gave them color and the faith that made them real. 


Order from 
The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Send 


Enclosed. .cash. 
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copies Days of Promise at $3.50 each 


PERSONAL 


When in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings on |; 


SUNDAY WORSHIP —11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 A locks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked §-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D 
Minister Emeritus 
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MARRY 
Duvall and Hill 


“Here is a must book for everyone 
interested in marriage. Speaking 
against a background of medicine 
and the ministry I can say it is 
sane, sound, and up-to-date.” 
—Periscope. 


national Journal of Religious 
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“Unexcelled in its field.’”’—Jnter- | 
i 

: 

$3.00 


Education. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


wa = wzAssociation Press — 
347 Madison Ave. New York 
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Alice M. Harrison, Director of Y| 
Activities, served our churches in No: 
Guilford, Augusta and Orono, Main| 
January; New Haven, West Hartt 
Meriden, Danbury, Stamford and Bri 
port, Connecticut in February. C 
commitments have been: Woonsoe 
R. I., Salem, Medford, Stoughton, | 
Lynn, Mass., and the Metropolitan Co} 
of Liberal Youth of New York and | 
Jersey, meeting in Montclair, N. J. ! 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


